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A Great Wrong 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I regret that you could overlook the great wrong that has 
been committed against our people by the Senate in the case 
of Senator Newberry. What can save our Republic if such 
a crime as has been committed is allowed to pass without a 
word of condemnation from you? How can we be religious 
without one word of reproof from the organ that has so long 
stood for Truth and Justice? What are we to expect if such 
outlawry is permitted by men who should protect and uphold 
the honor of our Government? It is not Mr. Newberry alone 
who is guilty, but every Senator who has in any way upheld 
his disgraceful conduct. 

We must be religious in affairs of state, else our profession 
of the same will count for nothing. 


Mrs. HBLizABetH Ne wMAN. 


West Newton, MASS. 


E SHARE our reader’s sense of wrong, and 

we offer as an explanation of our omission of 
the matter the fact that it seemed to us it bore its 
own plain condemnation. It may be said also that 
as a religious journal it is properly expedient at 
times to refrain from subjects which are so 
enmeshed in partisan politics as to leave the aver- 
age reader in doubt as to the virtue of mentioning 
_ them. Some would say in a case like this that it 
is dragging politics into religion, however seriously 
we may be bringing applied religion into politics. 
Such a cautious course is exceptional. We never 
permit expediency to become our policy. That 
would be cowardly and corrupt. We believe in 
the Newberry affair our friends have formed their 
opinions. We believe he is not rightly to be singled 
out as a solitary victim. There are many essen- 
tially guilty Senators. As for his statement of his 
honorable vindication, that is simply pitiful. The 
Senate by no means vindicated him. The most 
hopeful fact is that the Senate took ethical grounds 
when it voted, among its resolutions, the following 
important sentiment: “The expenditure of such 
excessive sums [in this case it was acknowledged 
the sum was $195,000] in behalf of a candidate, 
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either with or without his knowledge or consent, — 
being contrary to sound public policy, harmful to — 


‘the honor and dignity of the Senate, and dangerous” 


to the perpetuity of a free government, such exces- _ 
sive expenditures are hereby severely condemned 
and disapproved.” That will not be forgotten in 
future trials for office. 

Some one calls democracy an anonymous 
tyranny. It may be on occasion an anonymous 
iniquity. Mr. Newberry profits by the impersonal 
attitude we have to the state. We condemn his sin 
and give the sinner his honorable seat. May all of 
us profit by the sharpened conscience of the people. 
This thing has long been done, and now we are 
aroused about it. We are grateful to our right- 
eously indignant reader. 


Wounding the Churches 


R. HERBERT CROLY ubSually writes the 

articles on religion in the New Republic. As 
a rule they are muddled and ill-tempered, showing 
at least one serious lack. To deal with spiritual 
things one ought to be spiritual. And this time 
whoever wrote “War and Christian Ethics” is also 
illogical and ignorant as only the sophisticated can 
be in a blindingly illuminated journal. The edito- 
rial reveals ‘the writer, not the facts. He says the 
reason there is no peace on earth is that peace has 
never “greatly troubled the Christian conscience.” 
He quotes approvingly one extreme church editor 
and says that the indictment is entirely true that 
the churches “hated,” “lied,” and “taught unfor- . 
giveness” toward the enemy in the World War as 
our “governments bade us.” He says that “the 
churches have gloried in war.” Hear him: “A 
large majority of professing Christians have not 
eyen a suspicion of the unchristianity of war.” 
The World War was all right, he says, in the eyes 
of the churches. “A majority of the Christian 
clergy believe in the sword as an appropriate 
weapon of the kingdom of heaven on earth”; and 
the “holiness of the cause is itself a sufficient excuse 
for hating and lying.” The clergy have no body 
of doctrine or practice for peace. “The politi- 
cians dictate to the clergy whether or not they. 
should consent to war, not the clergy to the politi- 
cians.” It has been the custom of the clergy for’ 
centuries to flourish before their flocks “bribes for 
doing good and penalties for doing evil, thus 
repudiating the standards of Jesus.” 

And now for a breath of truth and life: “If 
Christians want peace, they must convert the 
Christian churches into instruments of a religious 
education the object of which will be to make - 
human life intrinsically more precious.” Thanks for 
that. The other stuff is stifling falsehood, and in 
such a paper is harmful to the churches which suf- 
fer wounds without number from their enemies. 
What do we say? AlJl through the war we sedu- 
lously followed the churches and their papers. The 
one criticism we would make was their inordinate 
hope and trust that we might keep out of war. 
They delayed too long, in our frank judgment, for 
the -good of the menaced world. We also assert 
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_ we know more about the actual churches of the 
country than our so-called liberal cotemporary 
_ knows. Since the war every church in the world 
has taken a stand with heart and soul for peace. 
It was church people that looked to the World War 
end war, that sustained against such hair-split- 
ting ‘and intellectually swollen thwarters of peace 
as the New Republic the principle of the League of 
Nations, that up to the present hour has stood 
- prayerfully by the Washington Conference. The 
churches have tried to lead to-day, as in other days, 
a hard and stiff-necked generation of politicians, 
profiteers, and unconscionably brilliant editors in 
the way of good-will and peace. No other institu- 
tion in the world has done such zealous service 
against such odds as the churches have done and 
are duing. They have failed in part, but their aim 
has not been low nor is their faith abated. The 
trouble is, they do not apply themselves to perfect 
materials. People are of the earth earthy. 
And what does all this shameful criticism amount 
to anyhow, when Mr. Croly, or whoever wrote it, 
says that he and the paper were for the World 
War! They were for it because it was the less of 
two evils to go to war; “rather than connive at 
German victory by consenting to the submarine 
campaign.” He utterly denies himself! Again, 
“Participation in war is not necessarily sinful 
except so far as the imperfection of all human life 
renders it sinful.” And this from our spiritual 
arbiter. Finally, “War remains for the present an 
apparently unavoidable method) of preventing 
worse evils than itself.” We demur. As a spokes- 
man for the churches, we will not lower our stand- 
ard to that of our mentor in this last dubious and 
half-cynical statement. We speak as the churches 
all speak when we say the only unavoidable thing 
in this life is the good, and we count it a kind of 
treason against humanity even to suggest the neces- 
sity of another war. The churches are much better 
than the New Republic. 


The Humanized Post-office 


UMANIZING the United States mail service, 
to which Mr. Will H. Hays has devoted a year 
of his happy-starred career, has made for better 
feeling within the post-office establishment, which 
he calls “the greatest business in the world”; but 
we still get righteous complaints from subscribers 
about how long it takes to send THE Rxcister from 
Boston to Cambridge, Mass., for example. The 
span of the river requires sometimes three full 
days. The paper reaches Chicago in about six days, 
according to patient friends. Sometimes a Phila- 
delphian will receive it on Thursday, the day of 
publication, while a nearer New Yorker has it not 
for his Sunday reading! In Pittsburgh TH» Rucis- 
TER seems to arrive on Friday, the day following 
publication, but in Baltimore we have. heard of 
_ its delivery as late as Tuesday. The papers go 
_ to the post-office in Boston Tuesday evening, or 
_ Wednesday afternoon at the latest. But we are 
not alone. © : / 
en 
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The New York Christian Advocate says :— 


The difficulty with the second-class mails from New York 
City, which has been serious ever since the war reduced the 
service, seems to be growing worse. The weekly edition of 
The Christian Advocate is mailed on Wednesday and Thursday, 
yet subscribers in New Haven, Wilkes-Barre, and even in 
Brooklyn, report that it is no uncommon thing to receive their 
copies on the following Monday. 


And the Watchman-Examiner says likewise :— 


The Postmaster-General sends out a beautiful Christmas 
greeting to publishers and his own co-laborers in the Post-Office 
Department. It would be a matter of gratification to pub- 
lishers if something could be done to expedite the handling of 
second-class mail. It is worse than it was during the war. 
Every Wednesday and Thursday we mail The Watchman- 
Examiner, and often it takes four and five days for the paper 
to reach subscribers in cities as near as Buffalo and Boston. 
Brooklyn subscribers get their papers on Friday or Saturday. 
If the postal service continues to grow worse, we shall have 
to arrange to deliver our papers by messengers. 


Religion Has Changed 


NEW IDEA is abroad in the world of religion. 
It is largely responsible for the widespread 
revival of interest in local church development and 
missionary venture. The idea is that religion has 
ceased to be a passive personal experience merely, 
and has become active and social. For a genera- 
tion before the war much was said about the neces- 
sity of applying Christianity. The propaganda of 
those preparatory years has resulted in a religion 
of action. Gone are the days of Richard Baxter, . 
eminent English divine and author of the seven- 
teenth century, who cited as cardinal sins of which 
he was painfully conscious, reading romance, and 
pride in personal achievement. Gone are the days 
of Jonathan Edwards, that giant of theological 
argument, who as a young man drew up a code of 
sixty-seven resolutions which were to govern his 
daily walk. Christianity in those days was an 
affair distinctly personal. The individual himself 
aimed to grow in grace, and to that end devoted 
most of his energies. In consequence, one of the 
immoralities of the church, exclusiveness of Chris- 
tians, vividly described by Dr. Frank Crane, devel- 
oped. The church became an institution set apart, 
from which all but those saved by the accepted 
method of salvation were shut out. 

In travail of spirit we are endeavoring to point 
out that the church is the most democratic of insti- 
tutions, and that to-day it thinks first of a better 
Community, and second of personal salvation. It 
looks out and notin. Interpretation of religion as 
an agency actively at work for the redemption of 
society has saved the church, and started it on a 
career which in the coming decade should convince 
all doubters that Jesus founded a faith not for the 
elect, but for every man, woman, and child in the 
world. Inherited notions die hard. Persons are 
not lacking who think of the church as it was in the 
days of Richard Baxter and Jonathan Edwards, 
and pass it by for that reason. In reality the insti- 
tution they consider antiquated is leading them. 
Applied Christianity is here, and great is its future. 


One of our finest opportunities is to tell the world 


of the remarkable change. 
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Laying China before the World’s Conscience 


at Washington last week was the presentation 

by the American delegation, under the leader- 
ship of Secretary Hughes, of a plan for the adjustment 
of Far Eastern affairs that goes farther forward and 
reaches farther, backward than any project that has 
yet been broached for the solution of the Chinese ques- 
tion. This plan, ascribed to the authorship of the 
Secretary of State? provides for united action by the 
nine powers participating in the Conference in defense 
of Chinese rights. One of the foundation-stones of this 
structure of defense, as presented to the Conference, is 
an agreement by eight of the signatories to refrain from 
any policies aimed at the establishment of “special 
spheres” of either corporate or governmental activities, 
involving privileges denied to other powers. Such an 
agreement would imply a scrutiny of all existing agree- 
ments involving concessions or other special privileges. 
As the agency of such a revision, the resolutions pre- 
sented by the American delegation on January 17 
provided for the organization of a Board of Reference, 
empowered to make the necessary inquiries and thus 
furnish the basis for the adjustments sought. 

Observers of events in the conference chamber in the 
Pan-American Building on the day after the presenta- 
tion of this resolution—the basis of a nine-power treaty 
—found grounds for pessimistic comment in the fact 
that it was deprived of much of its virility by the elim- 
ination of Article IV. This article provided for re- 
troactive action by the Board of Reference on existing 
agreements between China and foreign powers. This 
action by the Far Eastern Committee was regarded as 
placing beyond the scope of inquiry by the Board such 
vital phases of the Far Eastern Question as the twenty- 
one demands imposed upon China by Japan. This 
apparent obstacle to the success of the effort to free 
China from foreign domination, however, was at least 
partly removed by the action of the Committee on Jan- 
uary 19, which agreed in behalf of the eight powers 
involved [China being obviously excluded from the 
number] to make public any secret treaties that may 
have been concluded with China in the past. 

The possibility of such a complete revision of rela- 
tions between China and the powers exploiting her 
people and her soil deserves to be noted as an impor- 
tant result of the Conference. It constitutes, in the 
opinion of many conservative observers, an appeal to 
the conscience of the world by the method of publicity. 
Through the publication of the proceedings in the ses- 
sions of the Far Eastern Committee, the people of 
America and of the world have obtained wider and 
deeper information about the methods by which the 
“pacific absorption” of China has been carried on by 
Great Powers, including Japan, than had ever been 
made available before. Publication of the secret agree- 
ments forced upon China, by methods which may or 
may not bear investigation, will mark another step 
forward—and the step will be a wide one—in bringing 
the conscience of the world to bear upon one of the 
greatest obstacles to peace. When the record of the 
Conference is written, the achievements of last 
week will be found to occupy an important place in 
the summary of the efforts of the nations to eliminate 
the causes of tragic misunderstanding from the lives of 
peoples. 

Preparations for the international economies con- 
ference at Genoa next March were going on amid an 
atmosphere of some uncertainty in London and Paris 


4 Bi OUTSTANDING EVENT in the Conference 


last week. No information was forthcoming from ~ 
Washington on the important question as to whether 
the United States would participate in it. From 
Paris, on the eve of Premier Poincaré’s initial appear- 
ance before the Chamber for a definition of his policies, 
the broad hint was given that the attitude of France 
toward the discussions at Genoa would be influenced 
by the decision to be reached in Washington on the - 
same subject. In his initial address to the Deputies 
on January 19, M. Poincaré announced that France 
would attend the Genoa conference only if the six 
points laid down at Cannes were accepted. without 
reserve by all the nations present. These points 
involve the pledge for the complete respect for the let- 
ter and the spirit of all post-war treaties by all con- 
cerned. It was made plain by the chief of the new 


‘French Government that France has no intention of 


tolerating any attempt at the revision of any phase of 
the Treaty of Versailles at Genoa, : 

One of the events of the week in the troubled area o 
world adjustment was a clash between the “old diplo- 
macy,” as represented by M. Poincaré, and the new 
diplomacy, championed by Premier Lloyd George. In 
his address before the Deputies on January 19, the 
French Premier left no room for doubt of his purpose 
to insist upon the literal performance by Germany of 
every provision of the Treaty of Versailles. He 
pointedly intimated that, far from envisaging any pos- 
sibility of lightening the burden of reparations due 
from Germany, France stood prepared to invade Ger- 
man territory anew in order to enforce demanded 
performance, He said grimly, in referring to unful- 
filled clauses of the Treaty of Versailles: “As long as 
these clauses are not carried out, we will not only keep 
the present sanctions, but may take new ones, and we 
may proclaim that occupation of the Rhineland has 
not yet begun.” This declaration of aloofness from 
the British policy of conciliation and compromise 
aroused some feeling in London. By many influential 
newspaper organs M. Poincaré’s “stand pat” attitude, 
thus expressed, was taken as an indication of the 
growing divergence between British and French views 
as to the best way to restore normal conditions in the 
world. : 

Two days after M. Poincaré had made his enlighten- 
ing utterance in the French Chamber of Deputies 
Premier Lloyd George, without mentioning the French 
statesman’s name, took sharp issue with the policies 
outlined by him. Speaking before a great liberal audi- 
ence on January 21, Mr. Lloyd George protested 
emphatically against the restoration of the “old diplo- 
macy,” advocated by M. Poincaré, as wholly inadequate 
to deal with the ominous condition in which the world 
now finds itself, and pleaded for face-to-face confer- 
ences among chiefs of state, as opposed to long-dis- 
tance, second-hand exchanges between subordinates, 
as the only way to disarm suspicion, promote under- 
standing, and make possible the prompt, far-reaching 
action that the moment requires. Incidentally, 
Premier Lloyd George characterized the Conference 
in Washington as a “notable event, one of the out-. 
standing events of the world, an example to follow.” 
The Prime Minister’s address, there is reason to 
believe, was read with profound interest and mixed 
feelings in the French Chamber, where M. Briand, with 
a following of a little more than a hundred, was — 
championing the policies of moderation and co-opera- 
tion with England which he had been promoting at 
Cannes. Ss. T. 
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They a are Disappointed 


in Japan 


| 
The Washington Conference Wounds their 
Imperial Pride 
JOHN DAY 


 Oorrespondent for Tum RwGisTur 


A MID THE CHEERING of the multitude the 
A Japanese delegates to the Washington Confer- 

ence sailed away, trailing a thousand colored- 
paper streamers of good wishes behind them. The 
press spoke in enthusiastic terms of the Conference 
itself and of the results it was hoped would be achieved. 
Everywhere an opinion of general satisfaction seemed 
to prevail. I write “seemed” advisedly, for all this 
was on the surface. Japanese themselves were noth- 
ing loath to admit the fact that they were not very 
hopeful as far as results affecting themselves were con- 
cerned. Nor did they conceal the fact that though 
they might go with smiles, they nevertheless went 
reluctantly. 

“I presume no delegates have ever been placed in a 
more embarrassing position than are Prince Tokugawa 
and Admiral Kato, for, in the first instance, upon them 
rested the burden of demonstrating to the world what 
Japan has so insistently proclaimed, that she is not 
a militaristic nation, and that she stands with the 
Great Powers for the furtherance of peace. In the 
second instance, and this was the more difficult, could 
they follow the lead of the other delegates. without 
raising trouble for themselves at home? . 

-Eyents have justified such anxieties. Apparently 
Japan stands with the other powers of the world in 
seeking peace. But it is no matter of concealment here 


_ in Tokyo that this is a position into which she has been 


forced by circumstances, and therefore the occasion 
is not one for congratulation, while their acceptance of 
the naval ratios proposed by Mr. Hughes and of the 
new four-power treaty raises the very serious conjec- 


_ ture whether it is wise for these delegates to return 


bargain favorable to the Empire. 


immediately, or ever, to their country. I think it 
should be understood in America that the feeling 
is general here in Japan that the nation, in follow- 
ing the lead of the other powers, has compromised 
her power and prestige and betrayed her national 
secrets: 
: Naval Reductions a Distinct Dhiier 


_ Japan went to Washington with the feeling that 
the cards were against her, yet in the hope that the 
famous Japanese diplomacy, which had been so suc- 
cessful in other encounters, would be able to make a 
The Conference is 
a disappointment, not alone in its results, but in the 
fact that the opportunities for diplomatic trading have 


up to this time been distinctly liniited. The Confer-. 


ence is proving a disappointment because Japan is com- 


ing out of it, according to the militarists and jingoes, 


worsted; a disappointment, according to the liberals 
‘and the mass of people, because she has been treated 


_ most unfairly by Britain and the United States. 
“There is no reason, 3° wr ites an editor, “to be trans- 


ported with joy. Britain,and the United States may 


‘enjoy power and prosperity hereafter, but Japan, 


which has been made powerless to oppose this oppres- 
sion and persecution, cannot hope to enjoy it.” 
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This is the position Japan has taken in regard to 
the proposed naval reductions whereby the ratio of 
her fighting-ships is to be as six to ten of Britain and 
America. If press reports are correct, Mr. Hughes’s 
proposal has been hailed with joy by the nations most 
affected,—by all but Japan. Faint has been the ap- 
proval accorded to it here in Tokyo. In fact, the 
Hughes plan puts the country into a distinct danger. 
Now the matter of ratios is a most perplexing one and 
by no means is so definitive as may appear to Britain 
and America. There is much to be said for the 
Japanese insistence that there are other ways of rating 
naval power than that put forth by America, a fashion 
which in a sense is a six to ten ratio, yet gives Japan 
the things she asks for in her request for a seven to ten 
ratio. It seems evident that before this letter is 
printed* Japan will. have accepted the Hughes 
proposal But let it not be felt for a moment that 
she does so with good grace, or that the matter is 
closed. , 

When She Cannot Have Her Own Way 

I am writing of the feelings not merely of the re- 
actionaries, but of people in all walks of life. It seems 
strange that a people the most heavily taxed of any 


’ in the world, a people of whose budget more than one- 


half is spent on armament,—it seems strange, I write, 
that they should not have hailed with joy the proposals 
for relief. It seems even more strange that they 
should look upon these proposals as a distinct menace. 
Yet the Japanese see in all this an adroit move on the 
part of America to cripple her power and to place 
them more at her mercy. “We cannot disarm as pro- 
posed and feel secure,” is the slogan of the nation. So 
her delegates have been insisting upon a larger per- 
centage of fighting-ships and behind them they have 
had the united wishes of the people. 

The situation is to be understood only as we com- 
prehend the Japanese mind. In the first place, in all 
dealings with Japan, other nations and the individuals 
of other nations should never forget that the Japanese 
look upon theirs as the greatest nation in the world. 
This is a fact admitted by many of her own critics, 
who are not silent in advising their countrymen to dis- 
abuse themselves of this idea. It is because she has this 
esteem of herself that Japan is peeved whenever she 
cannot have her own way. It was this that made her 
resent America’s proposals to the Conference. Should 
not the invitation have rather come from her? It was 
this that led her to accept it with such ill grace. 
Being a great nation, the reader can readily under- 
stand how it is most humiliating for Japan to take the 
“dictation” of other powers. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the wishes of such a nation ought never to 
be disregarded. 

Again, on its face the powers seemed to be called 
to Washington to deliberate in the general interests of 
mankind, to establish, if that were possible, a spirit of 
perfect justice and fair play among the peoples of the 
world. However much it might be possible for the 
other nations to carry out such a purpose, those who 
best know Japan realize that at present she cannot 


measure up to this standard. Her foremost men con- 


fess it. Their country does not at present possess the 
state of mind. that admits such a point of view or 
action. 

Furthermore, no fair estimate of Japan’s attitude 
can be had without taking into consideration the pur- 


*The reader will bear in mind this letter was written December 
16, 1921. 
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pose with which she went to Washington. The Con- 
ference was called to consider steps for reducing naval 
expenditures. America’s purpose, avowed, and since 
so splendidly substantiated, was to bring about such an 
agreement among the nations as would lead to the 
avoidance of wars in the future. For this reason she 
has been most anxious to reduce the causes that lead 
to war. Not such, however, was Japan’s purpose. I 


have already pointed out that the proposals for reduc- . 


tion were not hailed with any great enthusiasm here, 
because Japan went to the Conference primarily not 
to relieve herself: of the burden of a great navy, but in 
some way to bring about measures to secure her against 
foreign attack. For this reason the Conference is, in 
her mind, a failure. 

“Tf properly done,” writes one editor, “no one should 
object to the limitation of armaments, as it will be 
conducive to increasing the peaceful atmosphere of 
the world. But if the armaments limitation confer- 
ence is to weaken certain nations while strengthening 
certain other nations, it will by no means help to 
increase the peace of the world. ... Our naval men 
have said that 60 per cent. is not enough to win in a 
war and that it would be better not to fight at all, if we 
are assured of defeat at the outset.” 


Future Judgments by Four Great Powers 


With these points in mind one must judge and deal 
with Japan. There must be taken into consideration 
her pride, the fact that the national state of mind is 
not that of Western nations, and the further fact that 
disarmament is only a secondary consideration with 
her in the attendance upon the Conference. 

In a previous letter I made mention of the hostility 
and suspicion with which Japan received the proposals 
for the Conference. I must-report that similar feel- 
ings prevail toward the results so far accomplished at 
Washington. What is true of the proposed naval reduc- 
tions is true in the same degree of the proposed four- 
power agreement. However the outside world may 
be induced to believe that Japan receives it, the fact 
remains, that like the proposals for the former, so 
is the new treaty of the four Great Powers regarded. 
It is a blow at the nation. “It has now become clear,” 
one paper asserts, “that Japan’s claims will not be 
granted in future without a judgment by the four 
powers. Any decision in a trial of the court of four 
powers will be rendered as America sees fit. Under 
the circumstances, no Japanese, however optimistic, 
will have the heart to be optimistic of Japan’s future. 
Japan has her hands and feet cut off in Washington.” 
“Do the Japanese people wish for a slavish peace,” 
asks a reputable paper, “after Japan has been kicked 
and trampled down by America?” Admitting that such 
utterances have a jingoistic ring and are printed in 
yellow, it is evident to all living in Japan that such 
are the sentiments prevailing among the mass of the 
people. What does the Entente mean? “The domina- 
tion of the world by the United States.” The Society 
for the Limitation of Armaments passed a resolution 
requesting the Japanese delegates in Washington “as 
soon as possible to make an end of the matter in a 
friendly way and come home.” This telegram was not 
sent, but in its place another approving of the dele- 
gates’ action in accepting the suggestions of the 
powers! There is not a Japanese friend of disarma- 
ment who, even if he thinks so, is bold enough to say, 
“We are satisfied, Mr. Hughes.” 

From the Japanese point of view the Conference is 
not a success, and the failure thereof is due chiefly to 
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America. It was confidently hopéd, at least in Amer- 
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ica, that the Conference would reduce the possibilities — 


of a clash between the two countries. Such is not 
the feeling at present in this country. The ill-will 
engendered by the calling of the Conference has been 
but intensified by what has taken place. “The United 
States is a country which has always been keen to 
further its own gains, does not hold itself responsible 
for anything that gives nothing to it, and has no com- 
punction in betraying the sincerity and trust reposed 
in it by other countries. Japan has had enough of 
this experience.” j 

Why such sentiments, we ask. Because the feeling 
prevails that the United States is a direct menace to 
the Japanese people, hindering their natural and peace- 
ful development, and above all, forever questioning the 
sincerity of Japan’s motives. : 

We ask, what is the value of such rabid utterances 
which prevail not only in the press, but on the platform, 
and in the resolutions of innumerable organizations? 
In the first place, such things are done to prepare the 
public mind for a disappointment, to prepare it by 
making the situation worse than it really is. In the 
second place, such statements are designed to create 
a state of mind. Public opinion such as we know it 
in America does not exist in this country. The Japan- 
ese take what is handed down to them from above. 
This is the opinion it is desired the people should hold: 
Japan has been worsted at the Conference; she has 
been dictated to; she has been obliged to accept what 
she had no desire to; and the great offender is America, 
her potential enemy. 

Japan accepted the Conference. She is accepting its 
results, but only because she is too weak not to do 
otherwise. Under such conditions it ought to be no 
occasion for surprise if the dissatisfied party to the 
agreement should take the first opportunity that 
presents itself to make it void. 


“A Working Aristocrat” 


The Noble Record of a Fruitful Life 


A REVIEW BY 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 


HE LIFE AND LETTERS of Mr. Higginson* 
constitute the story of a noble life. I would 
‘say to all young men (and to older ones as 

well), “Read it and you will be better; read it and you 
will be encouraged to live more honestly, generously, 
and well.” Many of us thought, perhaps, that we 
knew nearly all that was worth knowing about Major 
Higginson. His war record was familiar; his found- 
ing and support of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
made him famous; and his gifts to Harvard Univer- 
sity will never be forgotten! But behind these super- 
ficial facts, and deep beneath the familiar records of 


‘a long and happy life, were features: that were un- 


familiar even to many of his friends. . 
In the first place, no one can read the early letters 
which Mr. Perry has wisely published with no sparing 


hand without understanding almost from the first that 


here was a singularly consistent life. Major Higgin- 
son could calmly write of himself in 1918, “I have not 
changed my views since I was twenty.” And the 


letters make it quite clear that this was actually true, 


*THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF HenRY LEE HIGGINSON. ; : 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, By 
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_—and true, moreover, in many essentials. For in- 
_ stance, in 1857, while in Europe, he wrote home about 


-arich Bostonian who had died without doing anything 
for the public, saying, “He ought to have helped the 
College and the Hospital, and the Boston Library, and 
the theatre, and the model lodging houses!” And 
these principles which he preached in youth he nobly 

_ practiced, to his father’s evident distress and very 


_ considerable concern. The young Higginson, studying 


music abroad on very limited means, was always doing 
something for the support of others. He lends an 
Austrian physician four hundred pounds because he 
had to march off unexpectedly to war and had no time 
to collect his bills. And again we find him loaning a 
considerable sum to a fellow-student from home. 


“Because a Boy Will Not Study” 

His judgments and opinions, too, were singularly 
mature at this early period. He wrote his father 
during all these years of absence in Europe letters 

’ curiously frank and almost dictatorial. It sometimes 
seems as though he and not the father were the older 
man. He addressed him compla¢ently as “Dear old 
Daddy”; bade him not to worry; reminded him that 
money was of “little. use except to spend.” There is 
‘a good deal, too, of the wisdom of the “new educa- 
tion” in such words as these, written in 1857: “Just 
remember, father, men are differently made, and be- 
cause a boy will not study at school, or win honors at 
college, he is not necessarily going to the devil, and 


_ his father does not need to wear a thorn in his heart, 


gelled it as a good thing for others. 


or feel deep mental anguish. Take the boys as they 
are; mend them if you can, and at all events don’t 
worry. You only chafe yourself and them to the 
bone.” 

Altogether, from these early records it is possible to 
prophesy with confidence what was likely to happen! 
The giving up of his ambition in regard to music; the 
outbreak of the Civil War; his eager enlistment, the 
-active army-service, of which he bore the mark through 
life; the disappointments in business which came be- 
fore eventual success; and then the founding of the 
Symphony Orchestra and the gifts to Harvard College, 
—all these are treated adequately and with delicacy 
and discernment. 

It is interesting, in addition to things like these, to 
find that the author has paid attention also to the 
question of Major Higginson’s religion. This is a sub- 
ject on which there used to be some speculation. While 
the founder of the Orchestra, and the good citizen and 
-benefactor generally, was alive, some people expressed 
considerable concern because of what appeared to be a 
lack of faith in a life so conspicuously upright, gen- 
-erous, and noble-hearted! But the truth of the matter 
-ean be set forth in a few brief words. Major Higgin- 
“son was a religious man, but not a churchman. “At 
heart he disliked liturgies and preferred solitary read- 
ing of his Bible at home.” And, unlike a good many 
‘others who profess that preference, he really practiced 
it and was familiar with the Scriptures. By training 
as by conviction he was a Unitarian. Brought up in 
King’s Chapel, he held in later life a pew for a period 
-in the First Parish Church in Cambridge. Moreover, 
though not a regular church-goer himself, he coun- 
To a group of 
‘students at the Harvard Union he once said: “Church- 
going is a good habit; and so take it up and keep it up! 


_ For an hour in church quiets and calms us, and makes - 


us kind and thoughtful.” What he really cared for 
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was the essence of religion. In the truest sense he was 
a genuine liberal. “Calvinism, Lutheranism, Presby- 
terianism, Episcopacy, Trinitarianism, Unitarianism, 
etc., ete.,” he could write,—“they have slight meaning 
for me and no preference in my mind farther than this: 
that the most liberal, wide, and charitable of them is 
the best. ... As to Trinity or Unity, I cannot feel 
the most remote interest in the question. The Uni- 
tarian Church is, I believe, more tolerant than the 
others, and therefore wins in my eyes; that is all.” In 
the same vein he counselled his son: “A man can think 
as he pleases about religion, but he has got to live with 
other folks, and he can’t get rid of God. The world 
and we all are made so, and the chap who sees it early 
and lives accordingly is best off.” At the same time he 
had no sympathy whatever with unbelief or with the 
spirit of denial. He was quick and straight in his 
rebuke of infidelity. He once told the writer how a 
young man in his office had proclaimed himself as 
utterly without belief. “But,” said Mr. Higginson to 
him, “you believe in your mother, do you not?—you 
believe she is a good woman?” “Why, of course,” was 
the-reply. “Well, then,” said the older man, “don’t 
ever say again to me that you don’t believe any- 
thing!” There was the man himself,—taking the simple 
things of daily life and bathing them with higher 
meaning. 

As human lives go, undoubtedly it will be agreed 
that Major Higginson’s life was supremely and con- 
spicuously a successful life. He had wealth, worldly 
honors, hosts of friends, and countless admirers! And 
yet this biography makes clear that he likewise had his 
serious setbacks! and his genuine disappointments. 
His early ambition to make music his profession ended 
almost in tragedy, and the ambition which succeeded 
it, and was gratified—namely, to make music a bless- 


- ing to others,—brought him poignant pain at the end 


of life! Most people thought little of the enormous 
financial burden that he bore during many years. 
They knew practically nothing about the anxieties 
which the Orchestra entailed, and the difficulties it in- 
volved. “The load is heavy,” he wrote in 1898, “and it 
does not grow lighter as I grow older.” The truth of 
the matter is, that artists are never the easiest people 
in the world to work with, and musical artists least 
of all. Jealousies among the men were frequent, and 
lapses numerous and of many kinds. “If the world 
consisted only of musicians,” the patron groaned aloud 
in spirit, “it would go to pieces at once.” All of this 
was intensified when the war came on. He was cut to 
the quick by public attacks upon his loyalty and pa- 
triotism because he held on to Dr. Muck. As the 
biography makes clear, however, though saddened, he 
was not soured; and though his life was undoubtedly 
shortened by the bitter and venomous attacks, he was 
given many evidences of public confidence and ap- 
proval. 


Where the Real Treasure Was 


As we view his life as a whole, we feel inclined to 
ask, in Biblical phrase, where was the “treasure” that 
enriched and dignified the character and life of Henry 
Higginson? Where was the wealth which involved his 
heart as well? 

The unthinking and superficial say at once, per- 
haps, that his treasure was in State Street! There he 
was busily engaged for many years; and there with 
industry and shrewdness he made for himself a very 
considerable fortune. He heaped up riches; from 
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which he kept away both moth and rust. Except for 
that fortune,—these wise and discerning people say,— 
his generous gifts and public endowments would 
never have been possible! And that, of course, is true. 
But we need no biography to inform us that this man’s 
treasure never was in State Street,—where he tells us 
that he often felt like “sitting down and weeping on the 
doorstep of his office!” No, you say, that’s true; it was 
not there! His treasure and his heart were in the Or- 
chestra that he established and supported for so many 
years! There, his deep and real affections found an 
outlet! But again we are mistaken. His actual 
treasure was not there. Nor was it in the college, 
which he served so long, and gave to with such 
liberal hand! We must reach to deeper things: we 
must go back to the inmost roots of being, and look for 
the hidden sources from which such outward things 
as these that we have spoken of, draw life! Not in 
many cases has the youth, if not the child, so clearly 
been “the father of the man”! And in his youth as 
well as age there were two conspicuous treasures that 
were prized beyond all others. The first was a passion 
for friendship, a manly love of his comrades! ‘The 
second was a talent for music, and an ardent longing 
to develop and perfect it! Upon these two altars, both 
late as well as early, he laid down such worldly treas- 
ures as he gained. In his early twenties his father 
took him to task for loaning too large a sum to one of 
his friends! . And his answer was: What is money good 
for, if not to spend for one’s friends and help them! 
You have done so all your life; please, therefore, let me 
do so while I can.” And not less characteristic, at the 
age of twenty-two, was his answer to the warning that 
in spending money on a musical education he was in- 
vesting in that which would never bring in any return. 

“Tt is,” he wrote in reply, “only carrying out the 
idea of making an imperishable capital in education! 
My money may fly away; but my knowledge cannot. 
The one belongs to the world: the other belongs to 
mies 

That was pretty sound philosophy for a youth in the 
early twenties; and this philosophy, which blossomed 
into a religion, never left him! His treasure evermore 
remained secure! His dearest friends were killed in 
the Civil War, and he built a worthy monument for 
them in the Soldier’s Field. A physical injury made 
it impossible for him to pursue a musical career, and he 
proceeded to supply for others what he had been forced 
to give up himself. 

In this really great biography we have the life of “a 
working aristocrat,” who believed in democracy, and 
who endeavored all his life to live up to his high ideals 
of the good and useful citizen. 


There is no snobbery in recognizing that money has 
.a religious value, and, like time, should be put to a 
religious use. To my mind the advice which Jesus 
gave to the rich young man, to sell all he had and give 
it to the poor, has, like much else of the Master’s 
teaching, been wilfully misunderstood. The young 
man wasn’t told to make a fool of himself, or dump 
his wealth, or injure others by senseless gifts, or that 
every rich man should shirk his responsibility and 
put it upon other shoulders. To even give away money 
is a worthy life problem, and the world is recognizing 
it to be such; nay, it is not only demanding that men 
shall use their wealth, but that they use it wisdly.— 
Wilfred Thomason Grenfell. 
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Theodore Roosevelt’s Religion 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


XI 
Roosevelt the Preacher 


velt as a preacher. They think of him as a man 
of action, the best exponent of his own exposition 
He was, however, the foremost 
His preaching did not follow 
He left arguments 


Press DO NOT GENERALLY think of Roose- _ 


of the strenuous life. 
preacher of his time. 
the usual form of pulpit utterance. 


_for creed and denomination to the ministers, a class 


of persons, by the way, he profoundly respected. But 


in his own peculiar and thoroughgoing fashion he ~ 


was forever preaching. <A convincing evidence of his 
deeply religious trend was the frequency with which 
he seized on Bible texts to introduce an address or an 


article, or to point an idea, and the many times his” 


addresses developed into homilies. 

He was constantly exhorting the American people, 
and his sermonic addresses far outnumber the lec- 
ture type. As a preacher he deserves a place along- 
side Chrysostom, Peter the Hermit, Fénelon, Martin 


‘Luther, John Wesley, and Whitefield. These men 


with moving eloquence urged men to leave behind them 


‘corrupt living and selfish striving, and to fear God, 


love their neighbors, and work honestly—which are 
precisely the doctrines Roosevelt preached. None of 
the great preachers ever had the following he had. 
None raised higher the standards of moral excellence. 
This was so, perhaps, because none of them had such 
opportunities. From the time Roosevelt became 
Governor of New York, in May, 1895, until he retired 
from the Presidency in March, 1909, the influence 
exerted by him on the Nation was tremendous. It 
was probably greater than that exerted by any other 
single American. : 

Bill Sewell, guide and longtime friend, said, speak- 
ing from intimate association with Roosevelt in the 
Northern woods and on the Dakota cattle-ranges, 
“Roosevelt was always thinkin’ of makin’ the world 
better instead of worse.” : 


“Tha Cause Shall. Not Bail? 


The country was different in 1909 than in 1895, and 
to Roosevelt should go much credit for making it 
better. He was a moral enthusiast. One of the finest 
things he ever said, finer than any passage in the 
ninth chapter of his autobiography, which he consid- 
ered his best literary work, he said in connection with 
moral leadership: “In order to succeed we need leaders 
of inspired idealism, leaders to whom are granted great 
visions; who dream greatly and strive to make their 
dreams come true; who can kindle the people with 
the fire from their own burning souls. The leader for 
the time being, whoever he may be, is but an instru- 
ment, to be used until broken and then to be cast aside; 
and if he is worth his salt he will care no more when 
he is broken than a soldier cares when he is sent 
where his life is forfeit in order that the victory may 
be won. In the long fight for righteousness the watch- 
word for all of us is, Spend and be spent. It is of 
little matter whether any one man fails or succeeds; 
but the cause shall not fail, for it is the cause of 
mankind.” 

Of his preaching he wrote in his autobiography, “I 
have always had a horror of words that are not trans- 
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“lated into deeds, of speech that does not result in 
action—in other words, I believe in realizable ideals 
and in realizing them, in preaching what can be prac- 
ticed and then practicing it.” 

What were some of the subjects he first preached 
bout and then translated into action? Conserva- 
ion of the Nation’s natural resources; equal treat- 

ment of every man without reference to color, religion, 
or station; the upbuilding of the republic as a moral 
world force; protection and influence of the home; 
honesty and fearlessness in high -places; uncompromis- 
ing punishment of seducers and betrayers of the 
people; the necessity of supporting religious institu- 
tions; education that prepares young men and women 
for useful citizenship; the gospel of joy in work; well- 
rounded character; and ability to strike when neces- 
‘sary, and to strike hard. 

No one better than he knew the power of honest 
preaching. In a magazine article, “The Pioneer,” he 
paid high tribute to those stalwart men of God who 
took religion into the wilderness. “These preachers 
were of the stamp of old Peter Cartwright—men who 
suffered and overcame every hardship in common with 
their flock, and who in addition tamed the wild and 
fierce spirit of their fellow-pioneers. It was not a task 
that could have been accomplished by men desirous 
to live in the soft places of the earth and to walk 
easily on life’s journey. They had to possess the spirit 
of the martyrs; but not of martyrs who could merely 
suffer, not of martyrs who could oppose only passive 
endurance to wrong. The pioneer preachers warred 
against the forces of spiritual evil with the same fiery 
zeal and energy that they and their fellows showed in 
their conquest of the rugged continent. They had in 
them the heroic spirit, the spirit that scorns ease if 
it must be purchased by failure to do duty, the spirit 
that courts risk and a life of hard endeavor if the goal 
to be reached is really worth attaining. Great is our 


debt to these men, and scant the patience we need 


show toward their critics. At times they seemed hard 
and narrow to those whose training and surroundings 
had saved them from similar temptations; and they 


_ have been criticised, as all men, whether missionaries, 


soldiers, explorers, or frontier settlers, are criticised 
when they go forth to do the rough work that must 
inevitably be done by those who act as the first har- 
bingers, the first heralds, of civilization in the world’s 
dark places.” 


Castigation for a Kind of Preacher 


On the other hand, he criticised with his usual 
directness of speech notoriety-seeking preachers. 
When he was recovering in the Roosevelt Hospital 


_from the serious operation that had been performed 


in February, 1918, he was talking with his friend 


John J. Leary, Jr., about the worth of the nurses who 


were serving him. “Honestly, I feel as though I had 
“After what I’ve seen 
here I’m tempted the next time some half-baked jack 
of a preacher who cannot fill his church any other 
way cuts loose with an attack on American women, 
picturing them as brainless butterflies with never a 
thought of anything but cocktails, cabarets, and dress, 
who are ‘dooming the race,’—that’s one of their favor- 
ite declarations,—_I’m tempted to take him and drop 
him in some first-class hospital. He’ll leave with his 
soul cleaner and in better working order than when 
he entered,—that is, if he has a soul bigger than a 
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mustard seed; and the girls won’t be damaged any 
by his cluttering up the place for a few days. 
“You did not go to church? I thought not. Well, 
here’s your sermon. I’m in a sermonizing mood to-day.” 
He liked to introduce his speeches with texts from 
the Bible. Thus when he was invited to speak at 
Northfield, Mass., the home*of the school founded by 


_ Dwight L. Moody, he selected a topic suggested to 


him by the great evangelist, “Doers of the Word.” “In 
such a school,” he began, “a school which is to equip 
young men to do good in the world,—to show both the 
desire for the rule of righteousness and the practical 
power to give actual effect to that desire,—it seems 
to me there are two texts specially worthy of emphasis. 
One is, ‘Be ye doers of the word and not hearers only.’ 
The other is, ‘Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.’ A republic of freemen is pre-emi- 
nently a community in which there is need for the 
actual exercise and practical application of both the 
milder and strong virtues. Every good quality, every 
virtue, and every grace has its place and is of use in 
the great scheme of creation.” 


One of His Favorite Texts 


The text “Be ye doers of the word and not hearers 
only” was a favorite of his. William Salisbury, the 
journalist, relates in his Memoirs of being assigned 
by his paper to follow President Roosevelt during a 
visit to Chicago. When Sunday morning came, the 
President, as was his custom, sought out the Reformed 
Church, a small chapel on the West Side. After the 
service the pastor invited Mr. Roosevelt to step into 
the pulpit and preach to the people. He gave out the 
text just quoted, repeated it several times, and plunged 
into an animated discourse, using simple, forceful lan- 
guage. He talked of the duties of parents to children, 
and told a story to illustrate his meaning. The story 
concerned a peevish boy who was annoying his mother 
during a railroad trip. “I’d like to have been that 
boy’s father for a few minutes,” he remarked, showing 
his teeth. “I’d have shown him how to treat an over- 
worked, careworn mother.” Then he talked of “Pil- 
erim’s Progress,” telling of Christian’s experiences in 
the Slough of Despond, and of his encounters with 
Giant Despair. He urged the tired and desperate and 
diseased to take renewed courage. “There are moments 
in the lives of us all,” he continued, “when despair 
grips us. There are times when we must fight the 
Then it is that we need our faith. We 
shall be overcome without the armor and sword of 
Christian. But with courage born of deep faith, faith 
like Christ had, we may.face the darkest, most dismal 
hour and put to flight the hosts of aliens.” 

We hear much about the distinctive American novel, 
biography, musical composition. What of the dis- 
tinctive American sermon? It is doubtful if a ser- 
mon was ever preached from an American pulpit the 
superior of Roosevelt’s “The Strenuous Life.” With 
what grand rhythm and high aim it begins! “I wish 
to preach, not the doctrine of. ignoble ease, but the 
doctrine of the strenuous life, the life of toil and 
effort, of labor and strife; to preach the highest form 
of success which comes, not to the man who desires 
more easy peace, but to the man who does not shrink 
from danger, from hardship, or from bitter toil, and 
who out of these wins the splendid ultimate triumph. 

“A life of slothful ease, a life of that peace which 
springs merely from lack either of desire or of power 
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to strive after great things, is as little worthy of a 
nation as of an individual. ... In the last analysis 
a healthy state can exist only when the men.and women 
who make it up lead clean, vigorous, healthy lives; 
when the children are so trained that they shall en- 
deavor, not to shirk difficulties, but to overcome them; 
not to seek ease, but to know how to wrest triumph 
from toil and risk. The man must be glad to do a 
man’s work, to dare and endure and to labor; to keep 
himself, and to keep those dependent upon him. The 
woman must be the housewife, the helpmeet of the 
home-maker, the-wise and fearless mother of many 
healthy children. © ’ 

“T preach to you, then, my countrymen, that our 
country calls not for the life of ease, but for the life 
of strenuous endeavor. The twentieth century looms 
before us big with the fate of many nations. . . . Let 
us boldly face the life of strife, resolute to do our duty 
well and manfully; resolute to uphold righteousness 
by deed and by word; resolute to be both honest and 
brave, to serve high ideals, yet to use practical methods. 
Above all, let us shrink from no strife, moral or physi- 
cal, within or without the nation, provided we are cer- 
tain that the strife is justified, for it is only through 
strife, through hard and dangerous endeavor, that we 
shall ultimately win the goal of true national great- 
ness.” 

“T am accused of preaching,” he once said to a group 
of his friends, “but I have got such a bully pulpit!” 
His pulpit was the legislative hall at Albany, the pelice 
commissioner’s office at Mulberry Street, the wilder- 
ness, the ranch, the battlefield, the White House; and 
his parish was the entire American nation. Surely he 
will go on into history the greatest preacher of moral 
and spiritual virtue of this generation. 


The Decay of 


Religious. Conversation 


EDWARD FF. HAYWARD 


F PASCAL could complain that a silence had come 
I over the field of religion in the seventeenth century, 
what must be said of it to-day? Certainly we talk 
of everything else but religion. And yet as acute a 
critic as Brownell expresses surprise that so near and 
fundamental a reality should have been allowed to so 
drop out of common social intercourse. “Phenomenally 
interesting,” is what he calls it; and surely, if nothing 
human can be alien to us, quéstions of origin and des- 
tiny, of inner relations and essential values deserve 
a place in the ordinary social life of the day. 

It is true that we are living in a much larger world 
than that of our fathers both astronomically and ter- 
restrially, but it is doubtful if the average mind is 
much impressed by the increased size of the galaxy or 
unduly conscious of the fullness of modern life. 
Emptiness of life is far more likely to be at the root 
of our inexpressiveness here. Remoteness from ordi- 
nary life can hardly be the reason when the human- 
ness of religion is considered. To discuss religion has 
too often meant to discuss theology, and possibly the 
profitableness of the one has been confused with the 
well-known unprofitableness of the other. Religion 
has to do with present conditions of life even more 
than with the future; and it cannot truthfully be said 
that its appeal is to only narrow minds and restricted 
lives. Jesus bequeathed his religion to the world in 
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terms of comfort, and fortification, reinforcement of 
life from within, is the common human need every- 
where. 

A more plausible reason is the convention which has 
grown up among us that the introduction of the more 
intimate and personal subjects of conversation is a 
violation of good taste. Even clergymen have suc- 
cumbed to this prepossession, and no longer feel free 
to mention religion for fear of embarrassing their 
people. Not even when they come together socially 
have they any longer any facility here, but confine 
their professional intercourse for the most part to the 
consideration of church business and church politics. 
Martyrs once went to the stake for talking too much 
about religion, but the consciousness of the demands 
of Good Form is doing more to avert this danger than 
even the fear of death. 

The result is that matters of the deepest moment go 
unrecognized among us because we can find no way of 
sinking our self-consciousness in one of the greater 
moods of the spirit. We come at last, also, to question 
if our friends have any religion at all. They may 
silence us by answering, “Well, none to speak of,” but 
we are not wholly satisfied; for we cannot forget the 
vast spiritual solitudes of eur time in which so many 
souls are vainly trying to find themselves. If, as we 
are told, ordinary solitude finally caused the death of 
Hawthorne, what shall be said of this deeper one of 
the spirit wherein the tragedy of dumb, imprisoned 
lives is enacted for the want of a voice in others or 
in ourselves? . 

How much of the sadness of Lincoln’s life, for 
instance, begins here? The tradition of his deep 
religiousness will not down, but we know little or 
nothing about it except that he was moved by “the 
pity of men’s burdens, the vision of the tears of the 
world falling forever behind its silences.” There are no 
reported conversations, and even his printed letters 
fail to give us any hint of self-revelation. I+ is the 
one thing wanting in a well-nigh perfect gift of person- 
ality, which might otherwise have proved helpful to 
others if not to himself. 

One woman at least, Susannah Wesley, “the mother 
of the Wesleys,” had no patience with this self-repres- 
sion. ‘ Divining the pent-up condition of her husband’s 
Church of England parishioners, she determined to 
lift the spell of formalism and make their lives articu- 
late. Samuel Wesley fortunately was away for a year 
in London, and so she gathered the villagers in the 
Kitchen of Epworth Rectory on Sunday evenings for 
informal conversation on religion. The angry pro- 
tests which came from London were not shared by her 
son John, who learned from his mother’s experiment 
the secret of a new order and fashion of religious com- 
munion. And the good woman persisted, although her 
rebellion nearly separated husband and wife and rent 
her home in twain. 

Still waters do indeed run deep, although there is 
always the other danger that they may not run at all, 
and that in consequence spiritual stagnation may 
result. Recent attempts to find hands and feet for 
religion need to be supplemented by still further 
attempts to give it fearless self-expréssion. Of what 
use is our freedom of speech if we never use it? 

“Do you not feel increasingly,” asks Mandell Creigh- 
ton, “that the one thing you can give your brother is 
a knowledge of the principles upon which your own 
life rests? It is assuredly the most precious posses- 
sion you have. It is assuredly the one that is most 
easily communicated.” 


This is the only way in which we can domesticate 
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religion in the world and make it really effective. 
Formal expression alone cannot do this. As Sabatier 
has shown, we must mature and ripen our religious 
belief, not in pure subjectivity, but in the light and 
by the aid of the collective consciousness; we need the 
‘witness of the believing spirit in the community to 
test our convictions and cause them to function. It 
will probably always be easier to talk about what we 
haye than about what has us; but if we could only lose 
our self-consciousness, if we only knew how, would 
there be anything more worth while talking about 
than religion? 


The Membership Campaign 
If. It is a Campaign for Members by Members 


MINOT SIMONS 


F AS A FELLOWSHIP of churches we feel that we 
I must testify to the faith which is in us, then testify 
we must. It is a matter of conscience in us all. 

It is a spiritual impulse in us all. 

But “in us all” means in each individual one of us. 
We cannot testify unless we individually testify. We 
cannot say, “Now is the accepted time for Unitarians 
to bear witness to their religious faith” and expect 
some one else to do it. There is no some one else, and 
if there were, it would not be our testimony. 

“T myself have got to testify and show some one 
what Unitarianism is and what it means to one Unita- 
rian.” That is not only the conclusion but the inspira- 
tion of the whole matter. If 25 per cent. of our 
Unitarian people are suddenly confronted by that 
thought in the secret chambers of their minds, the 
Campaign will be a success, because such testimony 
will be made as has never been made among us 
before. 

Let no church and let no minister mistake the one 
most effective expression of testimony. The people of 
our churches must themselves be moved individually 
to be active workers in the Campaign. They must 
individually hear the call for their own individual 
personal service. 

Make clear the character of the Campaign. It is to 
be a campaign for members by members. Not the 
church as a whole but each Unitarian in particular 
is called to testify. The more fully this character of 
the Campaign is expressed, the more fully will the 
testimony be made and the results achieved. 

There will be publicity and public meetings. There 
will be a carefully organized effort in each church to 
convert its own non-members and to reach outsiders. 
Various methods will help. 

. The one thing, however, which will do what we all 
want to have done, “the spiritual invigoration of our 
churches through a Membership Campaign,” will be the 
enlistment of devoted individuals who will speak to 
some one concerning the Unitarian Faith, invite some 
one to attend a Unitarian church service, show some 
one what Unitarianism means to at least one Unita- 
rian. 


There isn’t a bigger word in the language than the 
word “responsiveness.” In its completest sense, it does 
not merely mean quick comprehension, ready grasp 
of a given subject. It means more. It means harmony 

_—to be in sympathy.—Austin Woodward. 
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LETTERS totHe FDITOR 


“Free, at Last” 


To the Editor of THe CuristTian REGISTER :— 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER is a champion of many good things, 
but above all it is a champion of truth, and stands for truth 
more uncompromisingly, wholeheartedly, unreservedly, than 
any other periodical on the North American continent. 

In truth’s name, therefore, permit me to call attention to 
the misleading use of the term “free” with respect to Ireland. 
Constantly we see it employed in such a way as to suggest 
that Ireland is about to gain her liberty, to become free, 
whereas the country has been free for generations. 

Since the early part of last century she has been equipped 
with all the apparatus of democracy, free press, free assembly, 
free schools, free speech, free trade, representative and respon- 
sible government. 

Over and over again we are told that the Emerald Isle is 
ruled by an alien authority, namely, the British Parliament. 
Like so much else on the subject, this is pure make-believe. 
There is in fact no such institution as the British Parliament. 
The only governing power in the realm is the Parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with a full delegation from the 
latter country. 

The new treaty does nothing more, can do nothing more, 
than readjust the machinery. Whether Ulster would be well 
advised to join the rest of Ireland is an open question. Some 
of us think it would be far better for the rest of Ireland to 
join Ulster. Herpert H. Morr. 

Norton, Mass. 


A Voice of Caution 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In reading just now in THe Recister of the agitation for 
the possible union of our three parishes in Salem, Mass., it 
occurred to me that it would be very unfortunate if no 
outsider were interested enough to raise his voice in ¢cau- 
tion—perhaps, as far as he might, in protest against such a 
step. 

The movement to amalgamate churches is to be looked on 
with reserve, I believe, in any body. Here in Newburyport 
some ten years ago three Congregational churches, the union 
of which was in many ways indicated, joined; but they by 
no means carried the strength of the three bodies with them 
into the union. Other churches picked off people from all 
three and united them with themselves. 

The caution, I believe, should be particularly observed in 
our Unitarian Church. In the first place, we are small, and 
cannot afford to lose our mere number of parishes and the 
help that the record of them affords. 

Then the parochiality that a number of churches in one 
community gives brings a help of its own. If a church has 
no spot on earth that it can intensively own and cultivate, it 
is weak. New Hngland has always been to Unitarianism all 
over the world what England is to Episcopalianism, or Scotland 
to Presbyterianism,—its homeland, the spot of its popular and 
deep establishment. The existence of towns like Salem and 
Hingham and Worcester and Boston with their many parishes 
has given us an outward standing helpful at the remote edges 
of our church. Let us not abandon this advantage too easily— 
for the comfort of Unitarians all over the world! 

Another consideration is worth recalling. There is particular 
need to-day of emphasis on preaching—which observation tells 
us can be done to greater advantage to the combined congrega- 
tions of churches, if we can get them to come together. But 
there will be other periods of church history—and not far 
ahead!—when small churches with their individualized ser- 
yices and’ parochial activities will have their day. Let us 
not throw over the coigns of yantage we have and shall then 
need for such church life. 

The advantages of amalgamation are obvious, and e¢all to 
us, particularly as we face the practical problems of providing 
clergy for parishes. I think of them asI write. . 

But if such unions are made, I do think it should not be 
done hastily nor except on such a fully perceived background 
as is here suggested. 

Many of us in ‘the county of Essex, for instance, are ear- 
nestly eager that the First Church in Salem should go to some 
selected new quarter of the city, build there a beautiful church, 
and develop into a great parish worthy of its noble history. 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass. LAURENCE HAYWARD, 
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| LITERATURE 


Recent Books of Essays 


On THE SrippwaLK,. By Roland Oorthell. 
Boston: The Cornhill Company. 

Lire’s Minor COLLISIONS. 
and Gertrude Warner. Boston: 
Mifflin Company. 

Sarep AND KeptTuRAh. » By William HE. Bar- 


By Frances 
Houghton 


ton. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
JoHN RUSKIN, PRHACHDR, AND OTHER 
Essays. By Lewis H. Chrisman. New York: 


The Abingdon Press. . 

Tap MaArGIN oF HusrTaTion. By Frank 
Moore Colby. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

In his preface Mr. Corthell says, “These 
little stories are mainly the simple record 
of people and incidents I have seen in 
my morning walks across the business 
section of one of our great cities.” Hach 
essay, or bit of narrative, hardly fills a 
couple of pages, and is written in col- 
loquial, straightforward English. There 
is no attempt at paradox or epigram. The 
result is a companionable little volume 
which the wayfaring man, though un- 
learned in literary subtleties, may read 
with profit and pleasure. 

Life’s Minor Collisions, on the contrary, 
appeals to the reader largely by reason 
of the charm of its literary style, its 
ingenious turns of phrase, its whimsical 
conceits, all lavished on contingencies of 
family life familiar in every home,—the 
relations between the eternal feminine 
and the eternal masculine, between the 
older and the younger generations, be- 
tween the ardent and the cautious tem- 
peraments. We close the book with a 
smile, and with the conviction that to him 
who takes them rightly life’s minor colli- 
sions may be a source of considerable 
light, and of heat that is no more than 
comfortable. 

Dr. Barton’s latest publication will be 
enthusiastically welcomed by the large 
circle of readers of his previous volumes 
in the series of the Parables of Safed the 
Sage. A deacon of Plymouth Church 
once took Henry Ward Beecher to task 
because in the course of his sermon 
Beecher told so many stories. “My dear 
sir,” said Beecher, “you couldn’t complain 
if you knew how many stories I left out.” 
In Safed and Keturah are just such sto- 
ries as Beecher told, and was bursting 
to tell—stories which humanize -religion 
and strengthen the conviction, maintained 
by Dean Everett of the Harvard Divinity 
School, that God must have a sense of 
humor. Safed and Ketwrah is good 
reading for ministers, and especially for 
the minister who takes himself over- 
seriously. 

To the gentle reader well past middle 
age, Professor Chrisman’s essays will 
bring a comforting sense of restored self- 
respect, for here we have a prevailing 
Victorian background, in which we old- 
sters feel thoroughly at home. It is rest- 
ful to get back to it. Here we have inter- 
pretations of Ruskin and Carlyle and 
Whittier, Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, 
Lowell, and Longfellow. In the essay on 
“The American Heritage’ occurs an 
extended quotation from Bayard Taylor’s 
National Ode, and the pronouncement, 
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Sandburg, that in the writings of Walt 
Whitman, Mark Twain, and William Dean 
Howells we get very near to the heart of 
American life. We should be grateful to 
Professor Chrisman for his revaluation of 
a literary inheritance which the up-to-da'te 
reader has too lightly abandoned and ig- 
nored. ; 

Into the storm-center of the world of 
modern controversy, literary, sociological, 
educational, international, we are carried 
by the brilliant sallies of Mr. Colby’s wit 
and sarcasm. One would have to seek 
far to find a more penetrating criticism 
of the method of H. G. Wells than the 


essay on “Thinking it Through in Haste”; 


or a more delicious bit of illuminating 
caricature than the essay on “The Lan- 
guage of Feminist Debate.” At times Mr. 
Colby seems a trifle boisterous in his joy 
of battle; and on some mild-mannered 
minds his book may leave an impression 
similar to that left by Douglas Fairbanks’s 
representation of D’Artagnan in “The 
Three Musketeers.” However, the mild- 
mannered are apt to be among the most 
appreciative spectators of a blood-stirring 
piece of sword-play. A, M.L. 


World Peace Essays 

THE EVOLUTION oF WoRLD-PHAch. Zdited 
by F. 8S. Marvin. Oxford University Press. 

The Hvolution of World-Peace, a vol- 
ume of 191 pages, is a collection of essays 
by noted writers, largely of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The editor, who is also one 
of the contributors, says in the Preface: 
“This book contains the lectures delivered 
at the fourth of the Unity Schools held 
at Woodbrooke in August, 1920. The 
course was arranged in conjunction with 
the League of Nations Union and forms 
a sort of historical introduction to the 
League.” 

The book is as timely as it is a work 
of real scholarship. The eleven essays of 
which it consists bear the names of such 
scholars as Prof. Arnold Toynbee, Sir 
Paul Vinogradoff, Prof. C. R. Beazley, 
and Mr. H. G. Wells. While the sole 
purpose of this publication is to stim- 


ulate interest in international thinking’ 


and in the present League of Nations, its 
appeal is utterly free from dogmatism 
and the haranguing of uninformed par- 
tisanship. 

The title of the Introductory by Mr. 
Marvin, “An Appeal to History,” reveals 
the real purpose and the sane method of 
the book. The appeal is to the actual 
experiences of the various civilizations 
from the time of Alexander the Great to 
the present. The attempts of the Con- 
querors of the past, both individuals and 


~ nations, to establish a world state are 


reviewed with refreshing soundness and 
clarity. The essays on “The French Rey- 
olution as a World Force,” “The Congress 
of Vienna,’ “The Nineteenth Century,” 
and “The League of Nations” present the 
contributions of modern times to the pro- 
motion of internationalism, The essay on 
the League briefly traces its history from 
the time when President Wilson gave the 
world his Fourteen Points to the time 
when the essay was written, 1920, The 
writer’s appeal for the League is based 
not only on the world’s desire and need 


after passing mention of Masters and for such an organization, but on the mer- 
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itorious services which the League has 
already rendered to the nations. 

Mr. Wells’s contribution, entitled “An 
Apology for a World Utopia,” is char- 
acterized by the vigor, clearness of insight, 
and beauty of style which distinguish all 
this writer’s literary productions. To him, 


‘smiling at the idea of a Utopia is “sheer 


stupidity.” It. characterizes those who 
are unable “to conceive of such a thing 
as change.” “If Hurope is to be saved 
from ultimate disaster, Hurope has to stop 
thinking in terms of the people of France, 
the people of England, the people of Ger- 
many. ... Only by thinking of all the 
peoples. can any people be saved. Fresh 
wars will destroy our social fabric and 
we perish as nations, fighting.” 

To me, the only fault of this volume, 
which I should rather call the defect of 
a virtue, is that its chapters were written 
apparently for those who already have 
wide acquaintance with history. The un- 
avoidable brevity of the essays is likely 
to leave many questions in the mind of 
the average reader unanswered and many 
chasms unbridged. - 

Yet this defect, if so it be, serves to 
stimulate the reader to seek more ample 
sources of information, guided by the bib- 
liography which the book contains. 

Those who have intelligent interest in 
present world affairs, whether they believe 
in the League of Nations or not, will find 
this volume a rich source of sound infor- 
mation on a subject which now claims the 
attention of the whole world. 

A. M. RIaBANy. 


A Journalist’s Essays 


FREBDOM AND REBELLION. By 
New Haven: Yale Uni- 


Essays IN 
Henry W. Nevinson. 
versity Press. 

Mr. Nevinson is an English journalist, 
and an essay-writer of no insignificant 
power. His comments on literature and 
modern civilization are terse, pointed, and 
convincing. His tone is forcible through 
a compression which gives every word the 
effect of being weighed and chosen with 
exceeding care. He writes with humor 
and a fine contempt for artifice and pom- 
pous futilities. A genuine liberal, his 
progressiveness is masked by a manifest 
love of exact truth combined with a cor- 
responding distaste for unqualified denun- 
ciation. He is that rara avis, a humanist 
who is never sentimental. His latest col- 
lection includes essays on various aspects 
of modern life, a series of admirable 
literary commentaries which are marked 
by freshness and- discernment, together 
with a group of indictments of British 
respectability in the guise of fiction. It 
closes with a brief analysis of existing 
world conditions through which runs the 
diapason of a magnificent hope for the 
Ultimate Destiny. of humankind, 

—— A. BR. H. 


Slight, But Worth While 

Corswotp CHARACTERS. By John Drink- 
water. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

Five sketches of rural personalities 
such as only an obscure district of the 
English countryside can produce. Vividly 
written by a hand as sympathetic as it 
is skillful, they bear eloquent testimony 
to that unchanging quality of the Anglo- 
Saxon nature which is one of the best 
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assets of British life. Five wood-engrav- 
ings by Paul Nash add little to the book’s 
attractiveness. 


John Masefield’s Latest : 

Kine Comp. By John Masefield. Illustrated 
oy his Daughter, Judith Masefield. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Any new book by John Masefield is 
certain to awaken interest. Ever since 
his Everlasting Mercy and The Widow in 
Bye Street appeared, his reputation as 
one of the leading contemporary British 
poets has been secure. His latest work, 
however, is not likely to add much to 
his fame. <A tale in verse, brief and 
fanciful, it has its moments of real beauty, 
It has not 
one-half the movement or the dramatic 
strength of Reynard the Fox. Perhaps the 
best lines in the entire composition are 
these, beautiful in their haunting mel- 
ody :— : 

He watched the night; 
flute, 

He breathed a piping of this life of ours, 

The half-seen prize, the difficult pursuit, 

The passionate lusts that shut us in their 


then taking up his 


towers, 

The love that helps us on, the fear that 
lowers, 

The pride that makes us and the pride that 
mars, 


The beauty and the truth that are our stars. 
And man, the marvellous thing, that in the 
dark 

Works with his little strength to make a light, 

His wit that strikes, his hope that tends, a 

spark, 

sorrow of soul in toil, that brings delight, 

friends, who make salt sweet and black- 

ness bright, 

birth and growth and change; .and death 

the wise, i 

peace, that puts a hand upon his eyes. 
A. Ry Hy 
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Some Recent Poetry 

On THE Des Moinns. By James Cloud Bow- 
man, Boston: The Cornhill Company. 

‘The Des Moines is not a battleship, but 
aviver. The poet, fishing along its banks, 
encounters a succession of local charac- 
ters, from each of whom he learns some- 
thing of his story and philosophy of life. 
These sketches of personality, written in 
the style of Walt Whitman, after the 
fashion of the Spoon River Anthology, 
contain many shrewd observations, to- 
gether with a sincere appreciation of 
natural beauty. 


Tur BneGar’s VISION. By Brookes More. 
Boston: The Cornhill Company. 

Tf the contents of this little volume were 
commensurate with its external aspects, 
its claims to greatness would be beyond 
all question. Unusually well printed, and 
illustrated in a series of pla'tes in photo- 
gravure, its pages are a delight to the 
eye. Its contents, unfortunately, are 
disappointing. Mr. More writes poetry 
with a good sense of melody coupled with 
an abundant imagination. But his work 
is marred: with weak rhymes, a fondness 
for obscure phraseology, and a_ spirit 
of cloudy mysticism which leaves upon 
his readers’ minds impressions indefinite 
and yague. His surrender to the influ- 
ence of Poe and Swinburne is unmis- 
takable. | : 

La 
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-graphs, with no superfluous adjectives. 
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Tun Secrnt Way. By Zona Gale. 
York: The Macmillan Oompany. 

In a brief volume, the author of Friend- 
ship Village and Miss Lulu Bett has 


New 


brought together a collection of verses of © 


varying merit. Some of her sonnets are 
excellent. In her ability to portray adora- 
tion and sympathy Miss Gale manifests 
some gifts of the genuine poet. Her 
experiments in old French forms and 
Hokku verse are by no means so happy. 
A clearer understanding of definite aims 
would increase her power amazingly. 


Suggestive of Another Boston 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS oF THOMAS WENT- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. Edited by Mary Thacher 
Higginson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

It was always pleasant and uplifting to 
listen to the words of Colonel Higginson 
when he was with us in the flesh. It is 
pleasant and uplifting to read his words 
on the printed page. The Bostonian who 
has been compelled to swallow Mayor- 
Elect Curley will find the nauseous taste 
in his mouth ameliorated by sips from 
these letters and journals of one of the 
noblest, gentlest, and most intrepid sons 
of the Old Bay State. This interesting 
book contains what might be called “glean- 
ings’ from the field-corners of Colonel 
Higginson’s active, useful life. It is good 
grain, howeyer, like- the full measures 
which have already been garnered in the 
many books and articles which during 
his life his busy pen sent forth. These 
letters recall afresh to us the fine face, 
the pleasing voice, the gracious ways of 
this Chevalier Bayard of our corner of the 
earth, whose sword and pen were always 
fearlessly wielded in defense of the op- 
pressed. Glad are we that he lived to 
see his cherished reforms attain so com- 
plete a fruition. B. G. 


Two Travelers 
THs WorL”D or Ours. By J. H. Curle. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
Down THE CoLUMBIA. By Lewis R. Free- 
man. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. 


This World of Ours is a remarkably vivid 
and absorbing story of travel by a writer who 
appreciates picturesque human contrasts, as 
well as the shifting splendors of natural 
scenery, in every quarter of the globe. He 
tells a rapidly moving narrative in short para- 
He 
has the gift of happily phrased characteriza- 
tion. What might easily have lapsed into a 
tiresome catalogue of places and peoples with 
guide-book comments, is vitalized at every 
turn by the pervasive and challenging per- 
sonality of the author. — 

Mr. Freeman’s book, on the contrary, 


describes a comparatively limited and homo-’ 


geneous area, and deals with much less varied 
experiences. However, they are the experi- 
ences of a man of action; and the narrative 
is a narrative of adventures rather than of im- 
pressions. It is an account of a boat trip 
down the Columbia River from its source to 
its mouth, through rapids sometimes twenty 
miles long, affording plenty of chance for 
hairbreadth escapes. The author took along 
with him a skilled photographer with a com- 
plete “movie” apparatus, and the book is 
copiously illustrated. A.M. L. 
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Louise Imogen Guiney 


Lovisn Imoenn Guinny. By Alice Brown. 
New York: The Macmilian Company. 

A sincere tribute of affection from one 
writer to another. Miss Guiney won for 
herself a recognized place among the 
minor American poets. Her genius, 
though slender, was no less genuine. Her 
prose and verse were saturated with a 
spirit truly poetic. With characteristic 
disdain of transient popularity, her shy 
muse sang, not for the crowd, but from 
sheer joy of the singing. Of the woman 
herself, few even of those who knew her 
work and recognized its value knew little. 
In the compass of a few pages, Miss 
Brown, a lifelong friend, and herself a 
writer of no slight ability, has rendered a 
valuable service by recording all that 
needs to be. known of Miss Guiney’s life 
story, combining with it a discriminating 
essay on her literary attainments. The 
result is a portrait of rare charm, notable 
as much for its restraint as for its dis- 
closures, 


Down to the Sea 


Lost SHrIps AND LONELY Smas. 
Paine. 


By Ralph D. 
New York: The Century Company. 

A book like this quickens one’s heart-beats 
and stirs the pulses of the blood. Mr. Paine 
has before this sung many a saga of the sea. 
Seldom if ever has he produced a work more 
moving than this collection of true stories of 
the heroism and endurance of the men that 
go down to the sea in ships, and do business 
in the great waters. The best of it is that 
these tales are all of them true. Painstaking 
research through the naval annals of France, 
Great Britain, and this country has pro- 
duced material which, with the help of a 
vivid imagination and an excellent literary 
style, the author has formed into chronicles 
of marine romance that read like stories by 
Clark Russell, or the author of Moby Dick. 
Some of these yarns, like that of the mutineers 
of the Bounty, are familiar, but most are 
new; and all are told with such vigor as to 
make them very jinteresting reading. The 
volume is sumptuous, handsomely bound and 
printed, with a wealth of illustrations, many 
of them from old prints, and a fine frontis- 
Pecan Colon. sn aes 


Good Sermons 

Tor Monpay CLUB SERMONS 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 

The Monday Club is an organization 
whose members are the leading ministers 
of the Congregationalist denomination. 
For almost half a century it has been their 
annual custom to publish a series of ser- 
mons based on the International Sunday- 
school Lessons. The latest volume in the 
series compares favorably with its prede- 
cessors. The forty-nine discourses it con- 
tains are drawn from the Books of the 
Kings, the Prophecies, and from St. Luke’s 
Gospel. They are fresh, timely, forcible, 
the fruit of a spirit manifestly liberal. 
Foremost in the collection is a sermon by 
Rey. W. L. Sperry on “The Birth of 
Jesus,” one by Rey. C. BH. Jefferson on 
“Jeremiah Speaks Boldly for God,” and 
an inimitable one on “Daniel and the 
Lions’ by Rev. J.. Edgar Park. The 
entire volume offers substantial proof of 
the high order of present-day Congrega- 
tional preaching. 


For 1922, 
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Grandmamma and Grandpapa 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


I’m going out to Grandmamma’s 
To stay all afternoon! 

I'm going on the choo-choo cars, 
They’re coming very soon! 


And at the station, Grandpapa 
Will meet me, with old Bun, 

And then we'll ride“the longest far, 
And have such lots of fun! 


And Grandmamma’ll be at the gate, 
Throwing a kiss to me! 

I tell you, I can hardly wait; 
It’s hard as hard can be! 


T’ll have the finest time—hurrah ! 
I wish it had begun! 

For Grandmamma and Grandpapa 
Both know just what is fun! 


Our Back Yard 


ROSH BROOKS 


There are lots of things in our back 
yard. I’m Peter and I live in our house 
with father and mother and Blinkie. 
Blinkie is my gray cat and that’s his name 
because that’s the way his eyes look when 
he sits in front of the open fire with us 
in the evening. Our back yard slants 
down hill to the brook that comes from 
Green’s Pond, and of course if you’ve got 
a brook in your back yard there’s almost 
nothing you can’t do. Course there are 
always lots of boys besides me in our back 
yard, and we make water wheels and dam 
up little ponds and have boat races. Most 
any piece of wood is a good enough boat 
and dried oak-leaves make pretty good 
sails, and we usually try to catch a water 
bug and put him aboard for skipper, but 
mostly the water bugs would rather skate 
over the water on their long legs than 
sail in our boats. 

Just before you get to the brook in our 
back yard are three hornbeam trees, all 
close together at the bottom, and we built 
a hut up in them last spring. My mother 
says why do all boys build huts in the 
spring, and I don’t know ’cept that’s the 
time we have to. This hut is hard to get 
into, you can’t get up at all if you can’t 
shinny, but we all can. There are lots of 
old boards in our cellar my father lets 
me take, and nails too, all I want. And 
we sawed up the boards and made a three- 
cornered hut, ’cause we had the three 
hornbeam trees to nail to, and some of 
us worked up in the trees, and some of 
us passed up the boards and tools and all 
the things we kept dropping out of the 
trees. And my mother gaye me some old 
wall paper and we tacked it up. That 
hornbeam tree hut is the best hut in the 
whole neighborhood, all the boys say it is. 

My mother says what use is it because 
we don’t play in it now it’s finished. But 
it’s there, all ready to play in. And we 
made it, and every boy has to have a hut 
in the spring. One morning I was dress- 
ing and looking out my window and first 
I thought a squirrel was coming, out of 
the hut, but he was a pretty slow squirrel, 
and then I saw it was Blinkie, stretching 
and backing down the tree. So I called 
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mother to come quick and she saw him 
too, so now she knows one good thing that 
hut’s for,—for Blinkie to sleep in. 

In summer my mother has flowers in 
part of our back yard and my father has 
vegetables in the rest. -I like the flower 
part best. My mother weeds the flower 
part, because she says she’s afraid TH 
make a mistake and pull up little teeny 
flower plants by mistake. But my father 
says he’ll take a chance on the vegetables, 
and I have to weed half an hour a day 
for him in weed-time, and it’s always 
weed-time when anything grows. I asked 
my father why he didn’t let my mother 
have the whole garden for flowers, she 
likes. them so much, but he just laughed 
and said no. 

One year we had a garden teacher in 
school and she wanted us all to have 
gardens, vegetable gardens, and I told my 
father, and he said he had everything 
planted, but I could have for mine the 
three hills of corn nearest the path and 
the three end tomato plants and the first 
three feet in the beet and carrot and 
string-bean rows, if I'd take care of ’em. 
And I did, but my father mostly forgot 
they weren’t his and hoed around ’em. I 
didn’t forget they were mine, though, and 
I hoed around ’em, too, and when they 
had the vegetable exhibit up at the High 
School I took up six tomatoes and six ears 
of corn and I got a second prize. Yes, a 
red ribbon it was, and I ran home with it 
and showed it to my father and he said 
he thought really it ought to hang in his 
room part of the time, but I didn’t see 
why. 

In our back yard there are lots of big 
oak trees and way up in the tippy top 
of the biggest one an oriole builds his nest 
every year. We call him a member-of-the- 
family-oriole, ‘cause you ought to hear how 
happy he is when he gets back to us 
every spring. And we're just as glad to 
see him and we all run out on the back 
porch to whistle to him just the very first 
minute we hear him. Hig nest is so high 
and hangs so far out on a little limb that 
Blinkie can’t climb up. I wish cats didn’t 
like bird babies. There’s another bird, 
a rose-breasted grosbeak that builds his 
nest in our back yard every year, too, 
in a little tree down by the brook, and 
the boys and I bent a big piece of tin 
around that tree and nailed it on, so no 
eat can creep over it, so those bird babies 
are all right. 

Right next the house, just outside the 
sleeping porch windows is an oak tree and 
‘most every morning in summer Blinkie 
climbs up till he’s on a level with the 
window and meows because he knows I 
sleep on the porch, and I open the window 
and he jumps in and purrs and eurls up 
on the foot of my bed and we go to sleep 
together. 

And tacked up on another tree down 
by the stone wall my father built, is a 
fine target. We boys made it and there’s 
a red line around the bull’s eye. And 
after supper my father brings out his 22 
rifle and we have target practice. We 
can’t touch it ‘less he’s there. My, isn’t 
it fun to squint along the barrel with the 
bull’s eye at the end, only somehow it 
isn’t so easy to hit it as it looks. Some- 
times somebody hits it, and then that boy 
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has three extra shots. My father says 
there’s never any trouble getting recruits 
for rifle practice. : : 

Over our back yard my aerial stretches, 
from way up near the top of the big 
oriole oak to our chimney. My mother 
was surprised the day we ’tached it to the 
chimney. She said she thought there 
must be ’normous squirrels on the roof 
but when she came out and found my father 
was with us, she said it was all right. 
My father is just like one of us boys, he 
likes all the same things we do, only most 
things he can do better. 

*Course our winter back yard is different 
from our summer one. We can walk all 
over it in winter because there isn’t any 
flower or vegetable garden to be careful - 
about. Last winter we built the biggest 
snow fort you ever saw, built it round with 
a hole to crawl through, so we could fire 
snow balls from any direction. It was 
big enough for six boys to be in at once 
and the other boys built one in Jimsy’s. 
back yard which is next door. After we 
got it all built it froze so hard it lasted 
‘most all winter. We built a snow lion, 
too, rolled up heaps and heaps of snow and 
took sticks and trowels and earved him 
out. When he was all done we made my 
mother guess what kind of an animal it 
was and she guessed an alligator, but he 
did look like a lion,—a little. He stayed 
all winter, too, and this year we're going 
to carve an elephant. 

Our driveway curves around the back 
of the house so it’s a pretty good coast 
and on skiis you just whiz. Once I asked 
my mother what she thought was the 
nicest thing in our back yard, summer 
or winter, and she said, “Boys! and they’re 
always fhere, summer and winter,’ but 
she was joking I guess. My mother’s 
always joking. That’s most of the things 
in our back yard. You see it isn’t a very 
big one. Is your back yard like ours? 


Why Crows are Black 
MARIAN KIMBALL WILLARD 


“Now that the birds are all painted, we 
will begin to paint the flowers to-morrow,” 
said the queen of the sunshine fairies. 
The sun fairies and the rainbow fairies 
and the rain fairies had all worked hard 
to finish giving the birds their colors. The 
dark thunder fairies had been at work in 
a dark cave, where they had made the 
thunder and forged the lightning. The 
sparks that flew from the lightning they 
made into lights for the fireflies’ wings. 

“Let us have a party for all the birds 
together,” said the littlest rainbow fairy 
of all. So the sunshine fairies and the 
rainbow fairies and the rain fairies, with 
their lovely silvery dresses, wrote the in- 
vitations on apple-blossom petals, tied 
them with the silver thread of a cobweb, 
and the sunshine fairies took them from 
nest to nest. The black thunder-cloud 
fairies were not invited, because they 
growled so that all the birds would. be 
frightened and no one could hear them 
sing. 

“Doesn’t Mrs. Blue Bird look sweet in 
her: dress?” said one of the sunshine 
fairies. 

“Yes, but not so fine as Mr. Crow, with 
his gray suit with the scarlet bands on 
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his wings and tail, and his wonderful 


rose-colored crest,” answered the queen. 
‘Tittle Mrs. Song Sparrow and Miss 
Wren feel very meek beside so gay a 


neighbor,” said a rain fairy. 


“Mr. Crow is very proud of himself. He 
eeps looking in the water all the time, 
nd admiring himself,” said a sun fairy. 
The party, as I started to say, was 

given to celebrate the -beginning of the 
painting of the flowers. On that day all 
the sun fairies and the rainbow fairies 
were to begin their work of painting the 
blossoms with their brushes of thistle- 
down. Every flower stood white and pale, 
waiting to see what colors the rainbow 
fairies would choose for them to wear. 

_ The party was to begin at four o’clock in 
the morning. That is the time when the 
birds feel the gayest, and sing the sweet- 
est. Mr. Woodpecker worked very hard all 
the day before to dig out worms enough to 
feed all the birds, and he was very much 
afraid that they would get away from 
him before the party began. Mrs. Night- 
ingale promised to sing a solo. Grandpa 
Owl promised to come if some one would 
keep him awake after the sun rose. Mr. 
Blue Jay promised to sit close enough. to 
squawk at him if Mr. Owl fell asleep. 

A fine programme of music was planned 
by Mr. Robin. The morning was bright 
and warm. The first number on the 
programme was a chorus of all the birds. 
Hvery ‘one sang his best, and you could 
have heard them a mile away. Then Mr. 
Catbird started a solo. He was singing 
beautifully, when a great black cloud coy- 
ered the sky. It was the thunder fairies 
who were angry because they could not 
come where the sun fairies were, and who 
had come to drive the sunshine fairies all 
away. ; 

The sunshine fairies and the rainbow 
fairies vanished as quick as a wink— 
only the rain fairies were left. The birds 
seattered to find a place to hide, and the 


' yery first one of all to hide was Mr. Crow. 
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He was so afraid of spoiling his fine suit 
that he never once thought of little Mrs. 
Wren, or tiny Miss Humming Bird, or of 
any of the other birds smaller and weaker 
than himself. Mr. Crow thought of him- 
self alone, and flew and flew and flew 
until he saw a big black hole, and then 
in he plunged. He did not know or care 
where he was so long as he was hidden 
from those great black clouds. He only 
knew that he was in a cave that was very 
dark and very black. 

Outside the cave the rain fell fast. 
wind blew, 


The 
and the thunder fairies 


growled and growled. The birds all’ 


found what shelter they could. Mrs. 
Wren hid under a mullen leaf and little 
Miss Humming Bird hid in the heart of 
a hollyhock. Mr. Robin had no shelter at 
all, but sat and sang in the cedar tree to 


_ keep up the courage of all the other 


birds. 

Mr.- Crow, safe in his dark hole, never 
felt one bit ashamed, but only thought 
how lucky he was not to have any water 
spoil his fine new suit. He was safely 
hidden, keeping his fine feathers from 
harm. ; } 

- Then the thunder fairies began to growl 
less and less, and by and by they went 


_ away and the rainbow fairies appeared, 
> 
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Courage 


Into a brown wood flew a brown bird 
In the winter-time. 

The sky was dark with snow unfallen, 
The leaves were bent with rime. 


Once north he flew, once south he flew, 
He perched in a naked tree. 
He looked into the dreary dusk 
And whistled merrily. 
—William Alewander Percy. 


Sentence Sermon 


Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.— Matt. wii. 34. 


and then the sunshine fairies came back 
and the birds crept from their hiding- 
places. When Mr. Crow appeared, such 
a racket as the birds made! 

“Aa, ha!” laughed Mr. Robin. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” sereeched Mr. Blue Jay. 

“He, he, he!” cackled the geese. 

“What is the matter?’ asked aston- 
ished Mr. Crow. 

“You just go and look at yourself in the 
spring,’ answered Mr. Blue Jay. 

Mr. Crow hopped to the spring and 
looked at himself in the water. He hardly 
Knew himself. 

“Why, what in the world has happened 
to me?” squawked Mr. Crow. ; 

“You hid in the cave where the thun- 
derbolts are forged, and where they use 
the sparks for the fireflies’ wings,” an- 
swered little Blue Bird, softly. 

“That is how you spoiled your suit,” 
said Robin. 

Mr. Crow had spoiled it completely. He 
was covered with black soot from top to 
toe, and all his crest was broken away 
and dragging over one ear. He was a 
most ridiculous dandy indeed. 

“Mr. Crow, why did you run and hide?” 
said the queen of the sunshine fairies. 

“*Cause, ‘cause,’ stammered Mr. Crow, 
Then he stopped because he was so 
ashamed of himself, 

“Why did you not stay to help the 
smaller birds?’ 

“?*Cause, ‘cause,’ stammered Mr. Crow, 
again. 

“Very well,” said the queen of the sun- 
shine fairies. “Because you were selfish 
and vain you must always wear your black 
coat of soot, and all that you will ever be 
able to say will be ‘’cause, ’cause.’” 

So to this day Mr. Crow wears black 
clothes and cries to all who hear, “Caws! 
Caws! Caws!” 


A Fountain and the Moon 

About halfway to the top of Mount 
Zircon, which lies within the township 
of Rumford, Me., is a crescent-shaped 
spring of clear water which bubbles up 
out of a bed of white sand. In outward 
appearance it does not differ from many 
another mountain spring, but it possesses 
one characteristic entirely its own which 
has baffied scientists. It ebbs and flows 
with the moon much as does the tide 
of the sea. When the moon is at the 
full the spring gushes forth at the rate 
of sixty-one gallons a minute, and as the 
moon diminishes, the flow of water gradu- 
ally decreases to forty-two gallons, its 
minimum output. At this flow it remains 
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during the phases of the new moon till 
the day of the first full moon, when 
instantly the forty-two gallons are 
increased to sixty-one. Thus far there 
is no satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomenon. “It is brought about by the 
sea tides,” is the usual verdict, but as 
Mount Zircon is many miles inland, how 
can sea water exert any pressure upon 
the spring? Moreover, if that were the 
explanation, would not the rise and fall 
be identical with the tides? Its location 
in itself, 1,210 feet above sea level, is 
enough to convince. most people that the 
spring cannot be affected in any way by 
the sea. 


War-Horse Has His Memorial 


In the name of the Red Star Animal 
Relief, Dr. William ©. Stillman recently 
unveiled a war-horse memorial tablet in 
Washington, D.C. The society represents 
the voluntary efforts of American citizens 
to better the condition of the army horses 
and mules during the World War. In 
deep appreciation Dr. Stillman recalled 
how in the darkest days of the war the 
faithful animals could always be relied 
upon to get food and munitions to the 
front when every other means failed. It 
is in large measure due to the horses and 
mules that the troops were maintained 
at vantage-points. Whatever the men had 
to suffer, the animals suffered, too,— 
searcity of food and drink, exposure to 
all the dangers of the battlefield. As 
truly as men laid down their lives for 
ideals, so their brothers of the lesser 
kingdom advanced the cause of civiliza- 
tion. Many men and women appreciate 
the sacrifice and are glad to pay their 
tribute of respect in the war memorial. 


Travel by Tag! 


Tiny Belle Pearlman recently made the 
long journey from London to San Fran- 
cisco unaccompanied. Securely fastened 
to her dress hung a tag on which her 
name, her traveling routes, and her des- 
tination were clearly written. All the 
way across the ocean and the continent 
Belle received courteous attention and 
the utmost care. Steamship and railroad 
officials were on their mettle to see that 
nothing happened to the small passenger. 
The method seems simplicity itself as 
compared with the travels of many per- 
sons of wealth whose joys are marred by 
time-tables, baggage-checks, connections, 
and accommodations. It is said that in 
England it is possible to-day to mail 
one’s self by parcel post to any destina- 
tion. In case one does not know the way, 
a messenger is sent as guide. Progress, 
surely, but how much more advanced 
would be travel by shipping-tag. And has 
not Belle Pearlman proved that the 
method is entirely possible? 


Falling Leaves 
ROBERTA SYMMES 


The little leaves come flying down 
In such a rush and flurry 

Like children who are late at school 
And have to skip and hurry! 
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How the Campaign Advances 


Hearty reports from every part of the church 
are coming to headquarters 


Preble Chapel’s Record 


As this issue goes to press the 
news comes that Preble Chapel, 
Portland, Me., is a@ close second to 
Watertown, Mass., in going “over 
the top.’ With a membership of 
eighty-siz at Haster, 1921, Preble 


Chapel now has 127 members “and 
a substantial nwmbef expected be- 
fore Baster, which will give us 50 
per cent, and more.” 

“We spot people and go after 


them,” writes the minister, Rev. 


A. G. Pettengill. 
| 2a 


Every mail delivery brings to national 
headquarters of the Church Membership 
Campaign encouraging reports of progress 
across the continent. Replies are now 
coming in on organization plans for ob- 
taining new members, the best methods of 
approaching sympathizers, the place of 
young people in this campaign,—all help- 
ful and stimulating. 

A non-statistical analysis of the replies 
at hand to Bulletin No. 8, which was sent 
to all local chairmen,—non-statistical 
because all answers are not yet available,— 
shows a unanimous opinion that inten- 
sive personal work is the keystone of suc- 
cess in this campaign. That is exactly 
the plan being used in practically all 
parishes which have notified headquar- 
ters that they will go “over the top.” 

Unitarianism is receiving its share of 
publicity both in church calendars and 
news columns, according to advices from 
the field. Ministers are taking this time 
to set forth what Unitarianism is, and 
its great modern message. Rallies are 
favored in some parishes and not in 
others. Rey. F. M. Bennett of the First 
Unitarian Church in Youngstown, Ohio, 
writes that he had no “Rally Sunday,” 
for the reason, “every Sunday is a Rally 
Sunday as far as we can make it.” 

Some churches say, for a variety of 
reasons, that they cannot guarantee their 
quota by Easter. There are few notes 
of discouragement. Reading responses to 
the appeal for team-work in this program 
makes one wish he could set forth the 
story of present-day Unitarianism in let- 
ters a foot high. It is a story in remote 
outposts and in small New England par- 
ishes which makes one wonder in many 
instances that there is a Unitarian church 
to-day; to wish he had the strength of a 
thousand orators or missionaries to go 
out and commend those who are trying 
to build up the church and help them 
up the hill. 


An indication of the to-the-goal trend 
of the Campaign can be gleaned from 
the following reports, which may be of 
value in many parishes :— 

Watertown, Mass., is the first parish 
to report “Quota raised!” Well organized, 
Watertown reports the gain on January 1 
of forty-three new members and ten ad- 
herents. The latter “were harder to line 
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up than the new members.” Says Rev. 
Ernest S. Meredith: “The Campaign has 
had a splendid effect on this ancient 
chureh. Winning our quota on January 1 
has put our goal to 50 per cent. by 
Faster. It has been a hard fight, and it 
was achieved without sensational meth- 
ods, special services, or elaborate ma- 
chinery. A few individuals by dint of 
persistent. effort and fine devotion in 
personal work made the thing pos- 
sible.” 

In Pittsburgh, Pa., cards are being 
used by members of the congregation in 
giving their suggestions of candidates for 
membership. These cards contain blanks 
for the name, address, and telephone 
number of the candidate, as well as the 
same information in regard to the one 
who makes the suggestion. A space is 
also given for further information in 
regard to the candidate. The First 
Unitarian Church of that city is conduct- 
ing an “every-member-get-a-member can- 
vass” through ten teams consisting of a 
captain and seven members each. The 
young people’s organization of the First 
Church in Pittsburgh is helping in the 
Campaign by work among the students at 
the University of Pittsburgh and the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, both of 
which are in close proximity to the 
church. The attendance committee has 
helped the Campaign along by excellent 
efforts in the direction of making it pos- 
sible for every one to attend church. A 
nurse has been provided to look after 
infants during the church service, and 
the co-operation of members who own 
automobiles has been secured to bring 
to church those who are inconveniently 
located. 

e 


“On New Year’s Sunday the Laymen’s 
League made special efforts to secure the 
attendance of men at the service,” writes 
Rey. Edmund H. Reeman of Des Moines, 


Ta., “and on this occasion, in response to_ 


an appeal from the pulpit, the names of 
seventeen new members were added to our 
lists. Last Sunday the women of Unity 
Circle made a similar effort to secure the 
attendance of women, and five extra 
names went onto the church roll.” 

Rey. Edward Day of San Antonio, Tex., 
notified headquarters: “I asked for 
Christmas signatures as Christmas pres- 
ents and got several; on New Year’s Day 
I asked for New Year’s gifts and got 
several more.” 

Rey. Hurley Begun of Bedford, Mass., 
states the features of organized effort he 


has found most helpful and promising ~ 


hinge on the central meetings held in 
Boston. Mr. Begun states further that 
he believes much is to be done by teams 
of speakers for “revival” and “evangel- 
istic’ work “who put our gospel in a 
positive form.” 

“Until the first of last May this church 
was practically closed and had been 
without a minister for 
writes Rev. Clifton M. Gray of the Unita- 
rian church of Topeka, Kan. “The mem- 
bership list which was given me when I 
first came to Topeka shows eighteen 
names, Four people united with the 
church last Sunday, and a much larger 
number has promised to come in on 


eight years,”- 
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Easter. I have outlined a vigorous cam- 
paign for membership.” 

Rey. Fred R. Lewis of North Haston, 
Mass., reports that forty-four persons 
have signed the parish book since October 
1, but that there are still more who will 
sign this month, when his church will 
hold a fellowship service. Fifteen young 
people are included in this number, which 
will give North Easton more than a 25 ~ 
per cent. increase. 


e 
Rev. George R. Dodson of the Church of 
the Unity, St. Louis, Mo., believes in 


localized publicity for the Campaign. He 
has prepared a series of twelve sermons 
which will be widely advertised, and 
designed to aid the Membership Cam- 
paign. “We maximize the morning ser- 
vice, making it as beautiful, as enjoyable, 
and as helpful as possible,’ states Mr. 
Dodson. “We have had effective and suc- 
cessful publicity, and are planning to 
greatly increase it through the Saturday 
morning ‘paper, through letters to our 
mailing list, through bulletins announc- 
ing the outline of sermon for the fol- 
lowing Sunday, and through a syllabus, 
attractively printed, on the sermon series.” 

Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant of Taun- 
ton, Mass., advised headquarters that on 
New Year’s Sunday his church received 
twenty-one new members and now has 
thirty-two more to get by Baster to fill 
the 25 per cent. quota. Last year this 
church took in fifty-eight members, and 
each year for six years a fairly large 
number. y 

In Normal, Ill., Prof. H. H. Schroeder 
of the Illinois State Normal University is 
conducting the Campaign on the basis of 
having members of the church make tact- 
ful approaches in the case of their non- 
churched, liberal-minded acquaintances. 

The First Unitarian Church of New 
Orleans, La., has organized a part of its 
work by having laymen in their church 
visit and talk Unitarianism to men in 
their homes. These campaigners work in 
groups of two. = 

Well under way in the 109 parishes of 
the Boston Circle, the Campaign in and 
around Boston centered this week in the 
Second Church with Rey. Eugene R. 
Shippen utilizing Young People’s Sunday 
for the climax of his program. 

On Wednesday night a campaign rally 
was held in Mr. Shippen’s church, with 
Rev. Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, and Edwin GC. 
Howard of West Roxbury, Mass., as 
speakers. Much interest was stimulated 
in personal work to obtain new chureh 
members. In the audience were repre- 
sentatives of the First Parish Church and 
the Second Unitarian Meeting House of 
Brookline, the Church of the Disciples, 
South Congregational, and Arlington 
Street Churches. 

Young people will have full charge of 
the service Sunday morning in the Second 
Church. Walker Chamberlain will read 
the service, and Charles Pearson and Miss 
Eleanor Widger will read the Scripture 
selections. Mr. Shippen’s part in the 
program will be to welcome into the fel- 
lowship nine new members. A specially 
trained choir of twenty young people will 
take the place of the regular choir. 


i 
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about his Father’s business. 
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The ‘Minister Bnd his Ford 


LEWIS G. WILSON 


The use of the automobile by ministers 
has already proyed itself to be of great 
advantage, not only in large towns and 
cities, but in the smaller country towns 
where parishioners, and those semi-pagans 
who practically never attend church, live 
at long distances from any place of wor- 
ship. This rapid conveyance annihilates 
the tedious reaches which can only with 
great inconvenience and fatigue be nego- 
tiated with sufficient frequericy to make 
pastoral activities of real benefit either 


to the local church or to the people who 


are most in need of such service. 
Much is said to-day about “getting hold 


‘of the unchurched,’ but what is meant 


is not ithe “unchurched,” for the 
Simple reason that they have never 
been “churched” at all. They are the 


‘non-churched—the people who give organ- 


ized Christianity about as much thought 
and support as they apply to entomology. 
‘On Sunday morning they and their fam- 
ilies are employed much as on any other 


day of the week, or they are on the road 


seeking speed and ice-cream, or they are 


‘building hen-coops and garages, or they 
are picking berries and going fishing, or 


sitting in their palatial mansions wonder- 
ing who will win the next game of golf— 
occupations as remote from any duties 
related to the church as a picnic is remote 
from a prayer-meeting. 

And yet in many instances the devoted 
minister can influence such people if only 
he can get at them. Often their pagan- 
ism is due to the stupid neglect of their 
parents. Sometimes it is simply the re- 
sult of drifting along on the current of 
prosperity, being diverted from all relig- 


‘ious influence by the crass materialism 


which prosperity so frequently invites. 
Sometimes it is because they have been 
so utterly let alone by every kind of relig- 


‘ious propaganda that they have practi- 
cally forgotten that they are included . 
“among those whose responsibility it is 


to keep the church alive. 

The minister who is fortunate enough 
to own a Ford ear is able to accomplish 
fourfold nrore in getting such people inter- 
ested in the life of the church than he 
ean possibly accomplish without it. He 
ean reach them easier and oftener, and 


establish many points of contact that 


otherwise would be out of the question. 
He can get acquainted with them and 
their children and steer them along paths 
of religious interest that of themselves 
they would never find. Next to a parson- 
age to live in, every church ought to make 
it possible for its pastors to have a car to 
ride in. A Ford and a typewriter are as 
necessary to ‘pastoral efficiency to-day 
as were a good horse and saddile-bags 
necessary in the days of Ebenezer Park- 
_ man. 

Then, too, there is another accessory 


‘that ought to be adopted by every Ford- 


driving parson. He ought to have a sign 
to inform the world that he is a minister 
So it is with 
the doctors; why not with the ministers? 
If the green cross upon the white back- 
ground of a square disk assures for the 
doctors all the courtesies of the road, 
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and casts a sort of sanctity wpon the pro- 
fession of healing, why not a golden cross 
upon the white background of a circular 
disk to make it known that the minister 
is coming up the road on his mission of 
soul-healing, of prophetic inspiration, and 
of righteousness? If the suffering body 
should secure from a careless world a 
special right of way for him who would re- 
pair its wasted tissues, why should not 
the same heedless world be reminded that 
the physician.of the soul is on his mis- 
sion to reach the broken-down agencies 
of faith and hope, to cheer the sick, com- 
fort the dying, and bury the dead? 
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Many people complain because the 
ministry is so little in evidence in this 
pleasure-loving, non - church --attending, 
money-making age. Why should it not-be 
recognized and respected when it appears 
on the King’s Highway? .That, at least, 
would be one way of keeping its existence 
before the attention of many who now 
most sadly neglect it. A 

The Laymen’s League is seeking new 
avenues of service. Why not, then, a 
campaign that shall assist the ministers 
of the Golden Cross to reach that great 


non-churched population which offers the 


chief incentive for the League’s existence? 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
As it is and As it could be. 


WHEREVER there is acute suffering, poverty, want, sin, sickness. and distress, THE 
SALVATION ARMY radiates hope and inspiration by its own earnestness of purpose 
and devotion to a great labor of love without reference to material compensation.—It ad- 
ministers “first aid” to the tiny and fading spark of hope, then nurses it until it can 
be fanned into burning resolution of determination.—It transforms ‘‘bums” and human 
wrecks into healthy and producing citizens.—It lends a sympathetic ear to all, irrespec- 
tive of nationality or creed.—It has, by its achievements, demonstrated that its leaders are 


“EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE, AND CONSECRATED.” 


The Salvation Army operates in Eighty-one New England Centers. In Boston, the center of New England, 
it conducts Twenty-five Institutions serving all of the New England States. The work:-for which it seems to 
be best known might be summed up as Spiritual Work, open-air and indoor meetings, and visitations; Rescue 
Home for erring girls;—reformative and preventive; Maternity Hospitals for unmarried’ mothers; Dispensaries; 
Clinics; Hospitals for ‘the poor; ndustrial Homes for workless men, down-but-not-out; Hotels with rooms, baths, 
etc., at moderate prices, for workingmen; Day Nurseries for children; Fresh Air Camps for poor mothers and 
children during the hot summer months; Prison Work and aid to prisoners’ families; Naval and Military 
W ork, finding lost and missing friends; Labor Bureau Work; Americanization Work; General Relief Work,—aid- 
ing the poor, sick, out-of-work and out-of-luck individuals, supplying food, clothing, and fuel, advancing 
rent, and keeping the spiritual need before them. 

The method of voluntary contributions by which The Salvation Army is financed does not permit rapid 
growth or expansion in any of the fields covered by it, therefore it invites serious consideration of philan- 
thropic people who might wish to remember it in the way of legacies. Detailed information about any branch 
of its work will be supplied, together with legal forms, to any one interested. 

The Salvation Army is legally equipped to receive legacies, carry out any reasonable condition, and to hold 
property Legacies are Exempt from Federal and State Taxes. 


Address: COLONEL W. A. McINTYRE, 
Officer in charge of New England States, 
8 East Brookline Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


LEGAL FORM 


I, , give and bequeath 1 The Salvation Army of..Massa- 


chusetts, Inc., ¢ property for the support ofits religious and charita- 


ble work in the State of 
Signed 


“SUNDAY IS MY DAY AT HOME” 


Of course you’re “just as good as a lot of people who do belong to the’ 
church,” but if you use the frayed excuse of Sunday being the “day off” 


you’re losing out tremendously. 


More than that, you are out of step with 
the army. You're a straggler. 


Roosevelt once told a no-church friend, “Certainly you can A oxabip : 
by a brook, under a tree with your cigar and your dog—but - no one would: 
suspect you of it.” 


Come out for the church. Your example, your public acknowledg- 
ment, will lead others to do the same. The church lives by team work. 


Join the team! 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the - 


board of directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association - was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 10, 1922, at 2 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Eliot, 
Fisher, Richardson, Robertson, Simons, 
Tufts, Williams, Wright, Miss Bancroft, 
Mrs. Dewey, and Miss Lowell. 

The records of the last meeting were 
read, and the vote recording the appro- 
priation for Evanston, Ill., was corrected 
to read “be now confirmed” instead of 
“be now made available,” and with this 
change the records were approved. 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of December, as follows :— 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand December 1, 1921 . $45,922.18 
From donations . 4 235.00 
Bequest of Abiel J. Abbot of 
Westford, Mass., to create 
the Abiel J. Abbot Fund 
Holyoke Fund: 

Received of Liberal Chris- 
tian Congregational Soci- 
ety of Holyoke—real 
estate in Holyoke and 
cash to create the Hol- 
yoke Fund under agree- 
ment dated June 10, iv21 

Investments, received for 
reinvestment. 
Investments Church | Build- 
ing Loan Fund, repaid on 

loans i $ 1,300.00 

Income of invested funds 24,220.81 
Interest . 38.74 
Church Equipment “account, 

Unitarian Compaen Inc., 

on account é 

Unitarian Service 
Society . 

Reimbursed for Advances on 
Unitarian Buildings 


2,000.00 


53,500.00 
27,337.50 


10,693.87 
Pension 
730.04 


10.06 
$165,988.20 


PAYMENTS 
For mustlonary purposes (societies, 
- $7,196.17 
galering and ‘other’ missionary 
expenses 3,125.61 


Investments and reinvestments 101,657.05 


Investments Church Building 
Loan Fund, loans 1,300.00 

Payments on account sundry 
trust funds 3,874.36 

Beacon Course of Religious 
Education 250.00 

Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
Church Fund, taxes... 160.58 
Church Equipment account 20,085.75 
Church Extension account 3,819.70 
Religious Education Fund 2,043.18 
Publication Department : 500.00 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 1056. 35 
Cash on hand January 1, 1922 18,919.45 
$165,988.20 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, That. the act of the treasurer, Henry 
M. Williams, in executing on behalf of the 
Association a deed of real estate on Evans 
Road, Marblehead, Mass., to the Second 
Congregational Church (Unitarian) of Marble- 
head, dated January 9, 1922, be and hereby 
is ratified and confirmed. 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation consents to the resignation of the 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company of New 
York as trustees under the trust instrument 
executed by Henry H. Rogers, December 22, 
1904, creating the Rogers Memorial Fund, 
which resignation has already beem acted 
upon with the assent of the Association and 
new trustees of the trust appointed by the 
Probate Court for Suffolk County, Massachu- 
setts, December 16, 1921. 


Upon the recommendation of the pub- 
lication committee it was 


Voted, To publish as Tract No. 297 in the 
A. U. A. Series a sermon by Rey. Charles BE. 


The Christian Register 


Park, on the “Significance of Christmas,’’ and 
that the publication agent communicate with 
the Post Office Mission committee regarding 
the distribution of this tract. 

Voted, To publish a compilation of Prayers 
by Theodore Parker, with a short introduction 
by Rev. J. Harner Wilson. 

Voted, To adopt a new heading for The 
Beacon, and to request the Department of 
Religious Education to defray the expense from 
its budget. 

Voted, To publish in book form a man- 
useript “For the Benefit of My Creditors,” by 
the late Hinckley G. Mitchell of Boston Uni- 
versity, as prepared and supplemented by 
Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp. 


The secretary reported informally con- 
cerning matters which had been under 
discussion by the foreign relations com- 
mittee; and the president reported on the 
matters considered by the committee on 
comity and fellowship. 

Upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on community service it was 


Voted, To authorize the president, in behalf 
of the Association, to sign the petition to 
Congress asking for immediate legislation sus- 
pending the payment of the Austrian debt to 
the United States for twenty years. 

Voted, To authorize the secretary of the 
Department of Community Service to print 
as a Social Service Bulletin “How to Save 
the Soul of America,” by Francis G. Peabody, 
and to add other Bulletins at his discretion 
to the Social Service Series. 

Voted, To authorize the president to appoint 
two special Commissions :— 

I. A Commission on International Justice 
and Good-will, to co-operate with the similar 
commissions appointed by other Christian 
communions. 

Il. A Commission on Prison Reform, -to 
study and report on prison conditions in the 
United States. 


Upon the recommendation of the De- 
partment of Chureh Extension it was 


Voted, To appropriate $1,800 from the 
Church Extension account for the main- 
tenance of the New York headquarters for the 
remainder of the present fiscal year. 

Voted, To appropriate $3,000 from the 
Church Extension account toward the salary 
of a minister for the Third Unitarian Church 
of Chicago. 

Voted, To appropriate $600 additional from 
the Church Equipment account for the par- 
sonage at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Voted, To appropriate $100 additional from 
the Church Equipment account for the church 
at Orlando, Fla. 

Voted, To appropriate $75 from the Church 
Equipment account for chureh repairs at 
Edmonton, Alberta, the sum to be taken from 
the balance of the appropriation of $3,000 
made for the purchase of a lot in Greeley, Col. 


Under miscellaneous’ business the 
secretary announced the withdrawal of 
Rey. Alfred Manchester from the charge 
of the work of the committee on pulpit 
supply, and the president was requested 
to write to Mr. Manchester, on behalf of 
the board, in grateful acknowledgment of 
his long and faithful service. 


Voted, To request the president to send a 
letter of sympathy in the name of the board 
to the members of the First Parish in Brighton. 

Voted, To encourage the hospitality com- 
mittee to believe that an appropriation of $500 
for the entertainment of ministers and their 
wives at the approaching annual meeting of 
the Association will be included in the budget 
of the next fiscal year. 
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Voted, To appropriate $200 for the expenses 
of the treasurer’s office for the balance of the 
fiscal year. 

Voted, To establish a waiting-list for the © 
Smith scholarships, so that ministers can make 
application for their sons in advance. 

Voted, Gratefully to accept the portrait of 
the late Rev. Arthur May Knapp painted by 
Miss Harriet Blackstone of New York and pre- 
sented by her to the Association to hang per- 
manently upon the walls of our building, and 
to extend to Miss Blackstone the very hearty 
thanks of the officers and directors of the 
Association for this generous and most wel- 
come gift. 

Voted, To appoint Milton T. Garvin of Lan- 
caster, Pa., a representative of the Unitarian 
fellowship on the board of directors of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Upon the recommendation of the 
assistant secretary it was 


Voted, To recommend the expenditure of a 
sum not to exceed $210 from the Building 
account for a suitable floor covering for Room 
No. 3. 

Voted, To recommend an expenditure of a 
sum not to exceed $130 for the proper ventila- 
tion of the Bookstore at 16 Beacon Street, 
provided the plans have the approval of the 
assistant secretary and the finance committee. 


The secretary read letters from the 
directors of Carmarthen College, Wales, 
and also from the Presbyterian Board, 
London, acknowledging the gift of books 
to the College from the Association. 

Meeting adjourned at 4.30 P.m. 

Louis C. CoRNISsH, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Sprague Elected President 


Unitarian Club of Boston chooses officets 


and adopts report on closer relations 


The annual business meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, Mass., was held in 
the Hotel Somerset, Wednesday, January 
11. The following officers were elected: 
President, Isaac Sprague; vice-presidents, 
H. N. Sheldon, Charles W. Eliot; secre- 
tary, William T. Reid, Jr.; treasurer, 
Francis P. Sears; additional members of 
council, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Frank L. 
Locke, Louis H. Bonelli, Jr. 

Important action was taken on the 
proposed closer relations with the Congre- 
gationalists. At the joint meeting of the 
Congregational and Unitarian Clubs, held 
in December, 1920, to celebrate the Ter- 
centenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims, 
Rey. Nehemiah Boynton of New York, 
speaking for the Congregationalists, gave 
it as his opinion that the few existing 
differences between the two denominations 
could be harmonized, and a union of the 
two effected, if representative groups of 
laymen from the two clubs could be 
brought together with such a purpose in 
view. 

This suggestion was brought up for 
discussion at the January (1921) meeting 
of the Unitarian Club and it was voted 
to authorize the president “to appoint a 
committee to confer with a like committee 
of the Congregational Club upon the ways 
and means of bringing about a closer fel- 
lowship and co-operation between the two 
denominations.” : 

The joint committee presented a report 
to their respective clubs and unanimously 


_ will mail cards at once. 
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recommended its adoption. The report 
follows :-— , 


The two clubs may wisely promote ef- 
forts in the following directions :— 

1. The exchange of pulpits between Con- 
gregational ministers and Unitarian min- 
isters. 

2. Junctions of Congregational and Uni- 
tarian churches in a town or village wher- 
eyer one strong church would be better 
than two feeble ones, and wherever the 
state of religious opinion and practice in 
the town or village makes a junction seem 
practicable. 

3. Hearty co-operation in the work of 
the Boston Federation of Churches. 

4. Occasional joint meetings of the 
Congregational and Unitarian Clubs in 
Boston. 


The report was signed by the following 
members of the committee: Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, chairman; Horace G. Wadlin, 
Frank L. Locke, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., 
Joseph Walker, and W. T. Reid, Jr., for 
the Unitarians. Arthur H. Wellman, 
chairman ; Samuel Usher, Ernest L. Miller, 
Arthur 8. Johnson, and Theodore E. 
Stevenson, for the Congregationalists. 

The Unitarian Club unanimously adopted 
the report. The Congregational Club 
is about to act on the report. 


Ministers Union, 350 Strong. 


Remarkable response indicates the need of a 


common bond and purpose . 

The Ministerial Union, founded in 1864 
by Edward Everett Hale, James Freeman 
Clarke, and ten others in and about Bos- 
ton, has increased its enrollment during 
the past month just sevenfold. In De- 
cember the count was fifty. At present 
it is three hundred and fifty. 

The goal is all-inclusive. The com- 
position of the Union should be the 
whole body of the Unitarian min- 
istry. The three hundred recently en- 
rolled have signed return cards signify- 
ing their acceptance of the vote which 
extends the right and privilege of full 
membership to all ministers listed in the 
Year Book. One hundred and fifty more 
are eligible to join. Notice to the secre- 
tary will constitute them members in good 
and regular standing. It is hoped they 
No dues are 
required. Expenses will be met by volun- 
tary contributions. 

The key to the practical worth and 
workability of the Union thus enlarged 
is in the article which provides that 


‘Resolutions, proposed by any member and 
endorsed by five others, may be submitted 
in writing, at any regular meeting or by 
Imail, and shall be sent to the general 
membership after the April Meeting for 
a postal vote. Ballots shall be returnable 
to the Secretary prior to the Annual Meet- 
ing in May, at which time they shall be 
counted and announced. 


The stated objects of the Ministerial 
Union are found in the Year Book on 
page 59. The principal aims are (1) to 
promote ministerial fellowship; (2) to 
welcome newly entered ministers; (3) to 
aid members in finding suitable fields; 
(4) to protect the profession and the 

parishes; (5) to provide for mutual edifi- 


_ eation; (6) to assist in diffusing Unita- 
 Tianism ; 
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The Union appoints a committee on 
supply of pulpits, “to afford such aid as 
it may in bringing candidates and 
churches together.” The secretary of 
this committee attends his office at 25 
Beacon Street on Mondays and Saturdays 
from 10 to 1 to consult with any whom 
he may be able to serve. 

Among the scores of approving com- 
ments on the project of the Union to 
enlist and include every minister in its 
membership the following from the Middle 
West may be cited: “This is one of the 
pleasantest things I have done in a long 
while. It’s good to feel that we have 
[now] a fellowship capable of action 
whenever common interests demand it.” 
“Allow me to thank the Union for this 
courtesy, and to say that I think it an 
excellent project, tending to unity and 
stabilization.” Two theological profes- 
sors living nearly a continent’s width 
apart concur perfectly in their thought, 
differing only in choice of qualifying 


words. One writes, “A fine idea!” and 
the other says, “An ezcellent idea!” 
From the Pacific: “Glad to join.” “This 


is a good move.” “So such things should 
be.” “Glad for this extension of the 
membership and influence of the Min- 
isterial Union.” From the far South the 
word is sent, “Glad to be counted in with 
a good crowd.” And one poor fellow near 
New York eagerly inquires, “How much 
are strike benefits? and do you permit 
Picketting?” .The general feeling as ex- 
pressed has been, “This idea is right, and 
may this attempt to unite us succeed in 
creating esprit de corps, and in giving 
every minister responsible membership 
on equality with all others.”  Fellow- 
feeling, mass strength, a union of all 
and for all—such is the hope for the 
solidarity of the liberal ministry. 

The Union as now embodied will afford 
to the ministers for the first time an ade- 
quate channel for joint activities and 
the furtherance of common purposes. 

H. L. Pickett, 
Secretary. 


Historic Gold Paten 


First used by Polish Unitarians, it is now 
kept as a treasure in this country 

One of the most interesting pieces of 
ancieat communion plate on this conti- 
nent was used in King’s Chapel on Christ- 
mas Sunday. The paten is six inches in 
diameter, is made of thin gold, and car- 
ries around its edge the words “For the 
glory of the one eternal God and his Son 
Jesus Christ.” It bears the date of 1687, 
but goes back to a considerably earlier 
period. 

It will be remembered that a vigorous 
Unitarian movement developed in Poland 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and was crushed with bitter persecution, 


roughly speaking after a period of about | 


seventy-five years. A group of Polish Uni- 
tarians then fled to Transylvania, where 
for more than a century they maintained 
a Polish Unitarian church at Kolozsvar, 
the service and preaching being conducted 
in the Polish language. After a apse of 
time these Polish people merged with the 
population, and the Polish church united 
with the larger of the Unitarian churches, 
and the ancient plate brought from Poland 
became the property of the most ancient 


of 


Unusual Book Values 


THE BEACON PRESS, in the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and appreciation, offers the following books 
to its patrons, postpaid, at cost. Since there are 
but one or two copies of each title, we recom- 
mend an early selection. 


SELF-TRAINING IN MOTHERHOOD, 


by Sophia Lovejoy $0.75 
LEAVES OF HEALING, 

by Katherine P. Sutton $0.75 
THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, 

by Ulysses G. B. Pierce $1.10 
WORKS OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHAN- 

NING, one volume edition $1.00 
FROM BONDAGE TO LIBERTY IN RELI- 

GION, by George T. Ashley $1.10 
MOONS OF GRANDEUR, 

by William Rose Benet $0.80 
MAIN STREET, : 

by Sinclair Lewis $1.45 
CROWDING MEMORIES, 

by Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich $3.90 
THE JOURNAL OF A DISAPPOINTED 

MAN, by W. N. P. Barbellion $1.70 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S LETTERS TO 

His CHILDREN $1.90 
THE HONORABLE PETER STIRLING, 

by Paul Leicester Ford $1.25 
SONIA, 

by Stephen McKenna $1.30 
MOON CALF, 

by Floyd Dell $1.45 
A WORLD TO MEND, 

by Margaret Sherwood $1.45 
THE RESCUE, 

by Joseph Conrad $1.45 
THE SCHOOLMISTRESS AND OTHER 

STORIES, by Anton Chekhov $1.65 
PRINCESS SALOME, 

by Burris Jenkins $1.45 
THE MAN WHO DID THE RIGHT THING, 

by Harry Johnston $1.90 
THE MUTINEERS, 

y C. B. Hawes $1.45 
PILGRIM TRAILS, 

by Frances Lester Warner $1.35 
THE FAIRY TALES OF THE BROTHERS 

GRIMM $2.90 
BLACK BEAUTY, 

by Anna Sewall $1.15 
CHE REAL MOTHER GOOSE $1.90 
THE ADVENTURES OF REDDY FOX, 

by Thornton W. Burgess $0.45 
THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY CHUCK, 

by Thornton W. Burgess $0.45 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF THE 

PILGRIMS, by William E. Griffis $2.45 
THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY, 

by R. H. Tawney $1.15 
AN AMERICAN IDYLL, 

by Cornelia S. Parker $1.35 
DEAD MAN’S PLACK AND AN OLD 

THORN, by William H. Hudson $1.35 
THE INTELLECTUALS, 

by Mary Dixon Thayer $1.35 
LETTERS FROM TWO HOSPITALS $0.50 
THE LIBERAL COLLEGE, 

by Alexander Meiklejohn $1.95 
OLD JUNK, 

by H. M. Tomlinson $1.65 
THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR HISTORY, 

by Roland G. Usher $2.35 
SONS AND LOVERS, 

* by D. H. Lawrence $1.85 

THE MAN WHO UNDERSTOOD WOMEN, 

by Leonard Merrick $1.40 
THE ACTOR MANAGER, 

by Leonard Merrick $1.40 
OLD CAPE COD, 

by Mary Rogers Bangs $2.90 


CHARACTER AND OPINION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by George Santayana $2.90 
WHAT AND WHERE IS GOD, 


by Richard La Rue Swain $1.90 
HANDBOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 

LATIONS, edited by G. Lowes Dickin- 

son $0.60 each 


epg OF INTERNATIONAL WAR, 
by G. Lowes Dickinson 
PATRIOTISM AND THE SUPER-STATE, 
by J. L. Stocks 
NATIONALISM, 
by G. P. Gooch 
ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM, 
by L. S. Woolf 
UNIFYING THE WORLD, 
by G. N. Clark 
DIPLOMACY, OLD AND NEW, 
by George Young 
WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL, 
by R. W. Postgate 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon St. 
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Tue WAYSIDE PULPIT 


It is astonishing 
how soon the whole 
conscience begins to 
unravel if.a single 
stitch is dropped. 


Unitarian church in the world, at Kolozs- 
~ ‘var. The gold paten is known to have 
been used prior to the Reformation in 
Poland; then it was used by the Polish 
Unitarians and carried by them to Kolozs- 
var and used in the Polish church. Then 
it was used in the Kolozsvér church with 
which the Polish church united. And 
after these three centuries or more it 
came to America as an offering of aftec- 
tionate recognition of the friendship of 
our American churches and the churches 
of Transylvania. It was presented to 
Rey. Edward Everett Hale, who used it 
often, especially upon great occasions, like 


his New Year’s Eve communion service. 
_On these occasions he always remembered 
the Transylvanian churches in prayer. | 
' In January, 1921, the paten was used 
at the communion service conducted’ by 
Rey. Gabriel Csiki, who was minister of 
the same church in Kolozsvyar from which 
the gold paten was given to Dr. Hale. 
And it was again loaned by the South Con- 
gregational Church to King’s Chapel for 
use on Christmas Day, when the Baroness 
Kemény, who has been in this country 
for the past few weeks raising funds for 
‘the relief of suffering children in Tran- 
sylvania, became a member of King’s 
Chapel. 


I sleep, I eat and drink, I read and 
meditate, I walk in my neighbor’s pleas- 
ant fields, and see the varieties of natural 
beauties, and delight in all that in which 
God delights—that is, in virtue and wis- 
dom, in the whole creation, and in God 
Himself. And he that hath so many 
causes of joy, and so great, is very much 
in love with sorrow and peevishness, who 
loses all these pleasures, and chooses to 
sit down upon his little handful of thorns. 
—Jeremy Taylor. 
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Calvin Stebbins, D.D. 


Calvin Stebbins, D.D., who died at his 
home in Framingham Centre, Mass., De- 
cember 380, 1921, was almost the last of 
a generation of great preachers. Though 
a younger man ‘than Frederic Hedge, 
Charles Carroll Everett, Henry W. Bel- 
lows, Edward Everett Hale, James Free- 
man Clarke, and his brother Horatio 
Stebbins, he was in his endowments and 
attainments akin to them and may there- 
fore be said to be of their generation. 

He was born in South Wilbraham, now 
Hampden, Mass., April 22, 1887. Brought 
up on a farm, he had a farmer boy’s 
knowledge which he kept to the end. His 
garden, wherever he lived, tilled, planted, 
and tended by himself, was always one of 
his great satisfactions. 

He attended Phillips Exeter Academy, 
graduated from Amherst College in 1862, 
which later gave him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, and studied at the 
Harvard Divinity School. He left the 
Divinity School in April, 1865, before 
graduation, because he wanted to get 
into the war. On April 2, 1865, he was 
ordained as an evangelist at the South 
Congregational Church in Boston, of 
which Edward Everett Hale was the min- 
ister. 

He went immediately to Charleston, 
S.C., and during the first months of the 
serious reconstruction period he was the 
minister of the Unitarian church in that 
city. Various settlements followed in 
Chicopee and Marlboro, Mass., Detroit, 
Mich., Andover and Lebanon, N.H., 
Worcester, Mass., and finally Framing- 
ham. Wherever he went he was known 
for his preaching. He drew about him 
such men as George H. Stearns of Chic- 
opee, Governor Bagley of Michigan, Sen- 
ator Hoar, Hon. Samuel Winslow, and 
Chief Justice Rugg, all of whom became 
his intimate friends. 

Calvin Stebbins was a great student of 
history and an ardent lover of England 
and the United States. His sermons 
were almost always illuminated by some 
dramatic event in history told in such a 
way as to hold the attention, with assent, 
and never to be forgotten. 

He disliked the word “spiritual” because 
of its suggestions of sentimentality, yet 
he was a powerful preacher of a spiritual 
religion clothed in vigorous and beautiful 
language rare among ministers. 

At the public funeral service held Sun- 
day, January 1, 1922, in the Plymouth 
Congregational Chureh, Framingham 
Centre, because the First Parish meeting- 
house had burned, a company of distin- 
guished laymen, including Chief Justice 
Rugg, spoke words of admiration and 
affection. 

What Dr. Stebbins was in his personal 
relations may best be told in an extract 
from a letter to his nephew Rey. Roderick 
Stebbins from one of Dr. Stebbins’s 
former parishioners, a man of character 
and influence :— 

“No man in the world ever 
great an influence for good over my life 
as Calvin Stebbins. Had it been my for- 
tune to sit under his ministry and be 
under his influence longer, I should have 
known more than I do, and could have 
accomplished more than I have. He was 


had so- 
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an inspiring man. He unfolded the past 
and glimpsed the future for me. What 
a wonderful voice! What a kindly and 
generous heart! What a powerful intel- 
lect! If every man’s minister could be 
to him what Calvin was to me, this 
would be a much better world. I face the 
future as I have the past with a deeper 
faith, a better heart, and a. higher pur- 
pose because of Calvin Stebbins.”  k. s. 


Why are we fearful lest we exhaust the 
heaven within? We dare not act upon the 
whisper of the God who inspires us. We 
are afraid.—Maeterlinck. 


USEFUL BOOKS FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS 


How to Teach Religion 
By GEORGE HERBERT BETTS 
“The best book we have as yet on how to teach the 
child religion until he is of age to follow the way of 
Christ as a thing of course.”—The Outlook. 
Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


Primary Methed in the Church School 
By ALBERTA MUNKRES 
“The Story work, Dramatics, Hand and Construction 
work, Music and Worship all have intelligent consideration 
from the modern point of view. Certainly one of the best 
text-books on primary methods.’’—Religious Education. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


The Cradle Roll Manual 
By JESSIE ELEANOR MOORE 
“Tt is full of good and practical ideas and suggestions, 
and Miss Moore has made a fine contribution to the liter- 
ature for the teachers of small children and parents as 
well.”—Marion Lawrance, International Sunday School 
Association. Net, 65 cents, postpaid. 


Story Telling for Teachers of Beginners 
- and Primary Children 


By KATHERINE DUNLAP CATHER 
“A text-book on the art of telling stories to children and 
intended for the earnest teacher, who is prepared to give 
time and real study to the subject.’ ’—Christian Guardian. 
Net, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


At the Better Bookshops 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 


(Founded 1789) 
CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 
Send coy y, plainly written, to the ‘Advertising Dept., 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates are 4 cents for each 
word, initial, or number, including address; mini- 
mum charge, $1. Discounts for six or more inser- 
tions. Replies may come in care of THE REGISTER, 
if desired, for which there is an extra charge of 4 
cents for each insertion, Payment must accompany 
all orders. 


PULPIT SUPPLY—Reyvy. I. P. Quimby, 65 Tre- 
mont St., Malden, Mass., telephone 1809-R, will 
supply for parishes or ministers. Might take 
parish. Cut this out. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index thc best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical, and 
textual system. Highly commended. Circulars, 
Willson’s Index, East Haddam, Connecticut. © 


A CHURCH SCHOOL for colored children in 
North Cambridge, Mass., needs two dozen more 
copies of “The Book of Song and Service.” 
What school will supply them in es condi- 
tion? Please advise Peoneceare 0 


ous — 
) Education, 16 Beacon Street, Boston a 5 


§ 


§ 
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| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Notes and Announcements 
The First Church (Unitarian), Haver- 


\nitl, Mass., has extended a call to Rev. 


Edward L. Houghton, of Whitman, Mass. 


By the will of Sarah EB. Seabury, New 
Bedford, Mass., the Ladies’ Home Fund 
Society of the Unitarian church will re- 
ceive $1,000. 


The First Congregational Society, 
Leominster, Mass., is exceptional among 
ehurch organizations in charging a fee 
for membership. The fee is $2. 


The application of Richard Tucker 
Western for admission to the fellow- 
ship of the Unitarian ministry, received 
by the committee November 22, 1921, has 
not been approved. : 


Sunday, January 15, dedication services 
of the Unitarian chureh of Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., were held. Scripture lesson and 
prayer of dedication were by Dr. F. C. 
Southworth, president Meadville Theologi- 
eal School. Dr. Minot Simons preached 
the sermon. 


Church organs are frequently a source 
of concern to music committees. The 
First Unitarian Congregational Church of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has solved the problem; 
it has entered into a contract with J. M. 
Rimmer, organ repairer, to maintain the 
organ for an annual payment of $75. 


The: Christian Register 


A reception to Rey. and Mrs. Arthur 
B. Whitney was given Friday evening, 
January 6, by members and friends of the 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Leominster, Mass. The reception was 
planned and carried out under the direc- 
tion of the parish committee, of which 
J. Ward Healey is chairman. 


The First Parish (Unitarian), Fitch- 
burg, Mass., recently held its sixty-third 
Annual Charity Party in the City Hall. 
Members of the Laymen’s League and 
several women in the parish sold 400 
tickets. Robert 8S. Parks was general 
chairman, and Thornton K. Ware was 


‘chairman of the ticket committee. 


The Meadville Theological School pub- 


- lishes in the January number of its Bul- 


letin the lecture delivered by Prof. C. R. 
Bowen at the Berry Street Conference in 
1920. Many who heard it expressed a 
desire to have it in print. Several hun- 
dred extra copies are being printed, and 
copies for distribution are in the hands 
of Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon. 


On New Year’s Eve, the Westminster 
Unitarian parish, Providence, R.I., gave a 
reception to its pastor, Rev. George Edgar 
Hathaway, in recognition of ten years’ 
service as minister. The president of the 
society, Hon. Chester W. Barrows, pre- 
sented the minister and his wife with a 
Christmas card which on inspection was 
found to include a check for $300. Mrs. 
Barrows had general charge of the de- 
tails. 
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-It is interesting to note that the Sun- 
day-school connected with the Unitarian 
Christian Church, Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, takes its recess from December 18 
to January 22. On February 2, Miss 
Pattie Crompton, member of the parish, 
will leave for England. She has been com- 
missioned to convey the greetings of the 
society to English Unitarians, and to rep- 
resent it at the May Meetings. 


The Granite State Liberal, a new pub- 
lication devoted to the interests of the 
Unitarian churches in New Hampshire, 
has just made its first appearance. It is 
published in Franklin, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Wilton BH. Cross, pastor of 
the local Unitarian church. Mr. Cross 
has had previous experience in news- 
paper work. The first edition was dis- 
tributed free throughout Franklin. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for the week beginning January 
30: Monday, President George E. Horv, 
Newton Theological Institution; Tuesday, 
Rey. Theodore D. Bacon, North Meeting 
House, Salem, Mass.; Wednesday, Arthur 
L. Weatherly, D.D., Roslindale Unitarian 
Chureh; Thursday, Rev. Boynton Merrill, 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass.; Friday, 
Rey. Roderick Stebbins, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass.; Saturday, musical service, 
A. Vincent Bennett, King’s Chapel. 


Rey. Alfred Manchester, minister of 
the Second Church, Salem, Mass., on 
account of failing health has been 


obliged to suspend parish activities tem- 


Wise Division 


of Time 


Laymen’s Sunday Sermons 


President, Fort Collins Chapter, 


Number One 
Dr. John B. Miller 


Fort Collins, Colorado 


Standing out alone in its inspiririg significance we see as the remedy of all 
ills the great spiritual temple designed by man and dedicated to God. 


The church has only partially become the temple of spiritual power. 


must re-establish King Solomon’s schedule of 


Eight hours for one’s usual vocation. 
Fight hours for refreshment and sleep. 
- Eight hours for service of God and man. 


If the entire world could be brought to the enactment of this wise division 


It 


of time, we could find the Kingdom of God on earth as it is in heaven. 


New York 


Chicago 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
7 Park Square—Boston 


St. Louis 


San Francisco 
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porarily. On January 9, Mr. Manchester 
had completed forty-nine years of ser- 
vice in the Unitarian ministry, having 
eommenced January 9, 1873, in the Unita- 
rian church at Fairhaven, Mass. Mr. 
Manchester served as secretary of the 
committee on supply of pulpits in New 
England for twenty-four years. For the 
present, Rev. Harold L. Pickett will serve 
as secretary. 


Rey. Fred R. Lewis, Chairman of the 
committee for securing recruits for the 
ministry, in a recent -address delivered 
before the combined alliances of the three 
Salem, Mass., churches, said there were 
two qualifications for a good minister,— 
brains and personality. He also said that 
there was an influx of candidates from 
among married men. ‘According to sta- 
tistics,” declared Mr. Lewis, “it takes 183 
years for a church to produce a minister.” 
If every church would commence to make 
a minister, the number of years would be 
materially reduced and there would be 
enough good ministers to supply all needs. 


A united Unitarian church in Salem, 
Mass., is engaging the attention of Uni- 
tarians in that city. At present there are 
three Unitarian churches in Salem: North 
Meeting-house, Rey. Theodore D. Bacon; 
Second Church in Salem, Rey. Alfred 
Manchester; and First Congregational 
Society, now without a minister. The 
First Congregational Society is asking its 
people, first, if they are willing to agree 
to a union with the North Meeting-house ; 
second, if they are willing to agree to 
a union with the Second Church; third, 
if either plan is adopted by a majority, 
whether all will join with the church 
favored by the majority. A decision will 
be made as soon as all the replies are 
received. 


The First Parish of Weston, Mass., fol- 
lowed a unique method of observing 
Christmas. The celebration extended 
over Saturday and Sunday. At noon, 
Saturday, members of the Lend a Hand 
Club, composed of children of the church, 
entertained eight boys and girls from 
Boston, who were brought out to. Weston 
by Robert Winsor, Jr., and Miss Linda 
Wellington. Luncheon was served, after 
which presents were distributed by Santa 
Claus from a gorgeously decked Christmas 
tree. The group sang Christmas carols, 
and were entertained by familiar Christ- 
mas stories. The Club then went to the 
Waltham Hospital with Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, where carols were sung and 
boxes of candy and fruit distributed. 


Speakers at meetings of chapters of the 
Laymen’s League choose varied subjects. 
“Is. Humanity Advancing?” was the topic 
of Dr. H. M. Decker, who spoke before 
the Davenport, Ia., chapter, recently. The 
speaker at the last meeting of the Marble- 
head, Mass., chapter was Roy C. Rook, 
manager of the Hygrade Lamp Company 
of Salem, Mass., who discussed the varie- 
ties and manufacture of incandescent 
lamps. At Keene, N.H., the subject 
chosen by the speaker at the December 
meeting, Joseph F. Mathews, assistant 
attorney-general of New Hampshire, was 
“Inheritance and Succession Taxes.” The 
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Canton, Mass., chapter had for its Decem- 
ber meeting, Edward Dana, general man- 
ager of the Boston Elevated Railroad, 
who gave a talk illustrated by moving 
pictures on the Hlevated System. 


On Sunday, January 8, All Souls 
Chureh, Braintree, Mass., held a memo- 
rial service for George Oliver Wales. At 
the time of his death, January 4, 1918, 
and for many years previous, Mr. Wales 
was the. first citizen of Braintree. He 
was a charter member of All Souls 
Church, and from its inception served as 
its treasurer and member of the parish 
committee. In no small measure the 


beautiful church edifice is a monument! 


to his interest, generosity, and devotion. 
Tributes to Mr. Wales were given as fol- 
lows: “Mr. Wales as Citizen of Brain- 
tree,” H. F. Kneeland; “Mr. Wales and 
the Building of this Church,’ H. F. Ar- 


nold; “Mr. Wales’s Relation to AI 
Souls,’ H. R. Drinkwater. The minister, 
Rev. Frank A. Powell, preached the 


memorial sermon. His subject was, “Our 
Kinship with Great and Good Men.” 


The First Parish in Quincy, Mass., has 
a unique method of church rating. The 
grading is done as follows :— 
Group A, helpful: 
1. Attend church with regularity, 40 per 
eent. 
. Contribute financially, 30 per cent. 


bo 


38. Work on church committee, 10 per 
cent. 

4, Giving invitations to attend church, 10 
per cent. 

5. Encouraging people and minister, 10 
per cent. 


Group B, harmful:— 
1. Identified but not attending church, 40 


per cent. 

2. If also children in Sunday-school, add 
10 per cent. 

8. Looking for and talking “failure,” 30 
per cent. 


4, Lack of understanding demands on 
minister, 10 per cent. 

5. “Hardy Annual,” -attending Church 
Easter only, 10 per cent. 


Method: Check carefully all items per- 
taining to yourself. Add percentage 
separately for Group A and Group B. 
Subtract. The result will show your 


pereentage and group. 
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Deaths 


BOWDEN.—In Lifton, Devon, England, 
January 13, 1922, John Bowden, aged seventy. 


For over fifty years Mr. Bowden served his 
church as teacher, superintendent, organist; 
class-leader, and lay preacher. Six children 
survive him, the eldest being Rev. BH. J. 
Bowden of Lawrence, Mass. 


IN SACRED AND LOVING REMEMBRANCE OF 
HARRIET M. (DAVIS) JONES, 
who entered into life everlasting 

January 24, 1921 


DIRECTORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 
AND CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 
RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. ~ 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Satan 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sup- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN. SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON ST. 
The Annual dues $1 or Life Membership $25 helps the 


Union financially and identifies one with an old and 
effective organization for better Citizenship. ’ 


M. Louise 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 
\ 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents : Ernest G. Adams of © 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair ; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 


Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 
_7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS. 
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our denominational life? 


Some Friends For You — 


SHORT TIME remains in which you have the opportunity to procure these distinctive books at 


exceptional terms. 


one of the books below. They are new, and are worthy associates of THE REGISTER. 
* “Books ARE FRIENDS; COME, LET US READ.”’ 


Offer No. 
1. If Winter Comes 


2. 


4. 


Subscriptions entered under this offer must be in the name of a person in whose household there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. This offer expires January 31, 1922. Canadian postage, 50 cents extra. Foreign, $1.10. 


The Books 


Regular Postpaid Price 


by A. S. M. Hutchinson 
The best novel of the autumn. 
Everybody is reading it. 


The Art of Home Decoration 

by Mary Harrod Northend 
If you are interested in beautify- 
ing your house, don’t fail to read 
this book. 


Life and Letters of Henry 
Lee Higginson 
by Bliss Perry 
The life of the great Bostonian 
nobly written. 


The Happy 


Roosevelt: 
Warrior 


by Bradley Gilman 


Mr, Gilman’s analysis of the char- © 


acter of Roosevelt, his classmate 
at Harvard, is both original and 
impressive. 


Far to Seek 

by Maud Diver 
Another excellent novel. A noble 
picture of the higher aspects of 
Anglo-Indian relations. 


The Americanization of 
Edward Bok . 

An Autobiography 
In our language nothing better has 
ever been written to prove the un- 
ending and wonderful opportunities 
of our country. A perfect book for 
a young man or woman. 


The Little Child at the 
Breakfast Table 

by William C. Gannett 
This little book, the work of Rev. 
William C. Gannett and his de- 
voted wife, is the outcome of a 
generation of practical experiment 
and demonstration of the value of 
this custom of brief daily readings 
at the breakfast table. 
Letters to American Boys: 

by William H. Carruth 
Letters written to boys on all sorts 
of manly subjects by an educator 
who is kindred in spirit and in com- 
plete sympathy with boyhood’s 
enthusiasms. 


Abraham Lincoln 
by John Drinkwater 
Now a recognized dramatic classic. 


of the book, and THE 
REGISTER for 1 year 


$6.15 


$7.65 


$8.15 


$7.65 


$6.15 


$7.15 


$5.90 


$5.35 


from which to Choose 


Our 


Special 


Price 


$4.50 


$5.00 


$5.50 


$5.00 


$4.50 


$5.00 


$4.50 


$4.00 


Regular Postpaid Price 
[ TH 


Offer No. ot the book, and 
REGISTER for 1 year 
9. Oliver Cromwell 
by John Drinkwater $5.60 
The latest chronicle play, by the 
author of “Abraham Lincoln.” 
10. John Gilley, Maine Farmer 
and Fisherman 
by Charles W. Eliot $5.15 
“Indeed we can imagine a teacher 
of English pointing his pupils not 
only to one of these paragraphs but 
to both of them (the first and last 
paragraphs in the book) as capital 
illustrations of structure in com- 
position.”—Harvard Alumni Bulle- 
tin, November 10, 1921. 
Il. The Boys’ Book of Rail- 
roads 
by Irving Crump $5.70 
A book sure to be dear to every 
boyish heart. 
12. Heroines of History and 
Legend 
compiled by Elva S. Smith $6.15 
A delightful record of literary and 
historical personages every child 
should know. 
13. Crowding Memories 
by Mrs. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich $9.15 
No recent book of reminiscence 
has been so popular. 
14. From Bondage to Liberty 
in Religion 
by George T. Ashley $5.65 


A striking spiritual autobiography. 


Is there not a friend who needs THE REGISTER to be kept informed of 
Send it to him. At the same time, select for yourself or another friend any 


Our 
Special 
Price 


$4.00 


$4.00 


$4.00 


$4.00 


$6.00 


$4.00 


Tue Curistian RecisTEr, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Enclosed is $ 
Offer No. 


in payment of Book 
Send Tue RecisTEr to 


AGAIESS? Wee inc com ang NA Dede UE Re 


Send the book to 
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see eeae 
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| PLEASANTRIES” | 


*A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
, Of him that hears it; never in the tongue 
| Of him that makes it. A 


“Who, ” asked the professor of the stu- 
‘dent, “Was Homer?’ “The fellow Babe 
Ruth knocked out,” was the reply.—Life. 


“Any letters for me?” 
‘Young Clerk: “No, Miss.” Pretty Girl: 
“I am surprised.” Young Clerk (gal- 
Jantly): “So am I!"—ZLondon Town 
Topics. 


: Pretty Girl: 


(to unwelcome visitor) : 
But, man, it’s 


. Scots Farmer 
““A’am delighted tae see ye. 
‘an awfu’ nicht for a call.” Visitor (hang- 
ing up dripping coat): “Ye’re richt. But 
fa gran’ nicht for findin’ folk at hame.” 


They had missed the train. “We 
Svouldn’ t have missed it,” he said, “if you 
thadn’t been so long dressing.” “Yes,” 
she replied, “and if you hadn’t hurried 
me so, we wouldn’t have such a long 
wait for the next.” 


, Victim (in the water): “Don’t stand 
grinning there! Throw me the lifebuoy !” 
‘Scot: “Weel, I’ve heard it said that the 
Scots hae nae sense o’ humor, but I’ve 
fa gran’ joke for ye! The lifebuoy’s awa’ 
for repairs!”—Boys’ Own Paper, 

Here are some good tongue-twisters to 

try at your party: Greedy green. geese 
gobbling green glue globules. Scalloped 
‘shot silk skirts. ‘Thirty-six thick stickle- 
backs. Silly saucy Sarah is spring-clean- 
fing the spare room.—London Sketch. 
f A stranger in a Southern town passed 
barked and rushed after 
eried the stranger; ‘call 
“Never mind him, mister,” 
replied the owner. “Don’t you-all know 
‘a barkin’ dog don’t bite?” “Yes, Ah 
dknows it and you-all knows it—but the 
dawg, he don’t know it.” 


“# dog which 
him. ‘Here,” 
off your dog!” 


A man who had not learned the art of 
expressing himself with pen on paper 
wanted a letter written, and went to a 
prominent business man to get it done. 
After writing the few things dictated the 
‘business man asked if there was any- 
‘thing else. “You might add, ‘Excuse 
poor writing and bad spelling.’” 


It was the last lecture of the term, and 
‘the professor was urging his students to 
put all their time in preparation for the 
‘final examination. “The examination 
questions are now in the hands of the 
‘printer,’ he said. “Now are there any 
more questions you want answered at 
this time??? Voice from the Back Row 
‘(after a moment’s silence)’: “Who is the 
printer ?”—Burr. 


A motion-picture actor, Tom Mix, drove 
‘his automobile into Mexico, parked it in 
‘the wrong place, and walked off. He had 
made about two blocks when he was 
‘clapped on the back by a breathless Mex- 
ican policeman. “You air under arrest. 
‘Come with me. Why you not stop when 
‘I call you?” panted the gendarme. “You 
‘never called me,” said Mix. “Si, sefior, I 
call you twenty times. I hees—like dees: 
-Sssssssssss! Zat is ze way we call ze 
-attention of a hombre in Mexico.” “Well,” 
‘said Mix, “all I’ve got to say is that’s a 
‘rank way to call an actor,” 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


available for pensions 
1919-20 were $10,000. 
1920-21 only $7,500. 


PENSION DECREASE 


was inevitable. Dropped from $319 to $300. 
We are glad that in hard times it was not worse. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


has added to our Permanent Funds. Next year 
this new income is available. If you and your 
churches do your duty and forward generous 
Annual Contributions to our Treasurer, we can 
raise the pension to $400. 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 

Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham and Mr. Robert 
Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. Robert 8. Loring, Secretary. 

Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer. 


54. Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


LOWELL BLEACHERY 


Incorporated 1833 
Present Dividends 10% 


2 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 State St., Boston, Mass> 


A Quick and Pleasant Way to Raise Money 
By Selling Chocolate Bars 


NECCO tuarizaps 
Send for Information 


L. A. FULLER 
449 BROADWAY, EVERETT, MASS. 


Educational 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 
College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : 

John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, January 29, morning ser- 
vice, 10.45 a.m, Mr. Speight will preach. Noon 
Service daily. Open 9 to 12.30 daily. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles HE. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREHT CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 


corner of Tre 


free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
anaes ‘a a The church is open daily from 
until 4, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, “The Spirit over the Chaos.” Church 
services at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 
A.M. Primary Classes at 11 a.m. Collection 
for the American Unitarian Association. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Hdward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Young People’s meeting (The HBmerson Guild), 
6 p.m. The public cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting Housg Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, January 29, Mr. Rutledge will preach. 
Subject, “Moral Embargoes.” Mr. Malcolm 
Lang, Organist and Musical Director. Church 
service at 11 A.m. Church School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. Cordial welcome to 
all visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel car _ to 
Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hill. 


“THE OHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Heit ead recognized as ue World’s Standard 


in Refrigeration sat Sant 


Homes.’’ Sold in eve 


conomical, Durable, 
y and important town in the United States. 


Over a_ Million 


Ask your dealer for catalogs and booklets. y 


MAINE 


MFG.CO. REFRIG ERATOR 


GERM 
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N.H. 


